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ABSTRACT 

This study examined the costs and benefits of 
alternative high school programs for Alaskan village children. It 
attempted to determine what actually happens to village adolescents 
in different high school programs, vhy it happens, and vhat, if 
anything, can be done about it. Research methods studied the effects 
of 3 types of high school programs on 105 village freshmen tfho 
entered the programs over therir freshmen and sophomore high school 
years. A follov**up study vas also done on the 175 students who 
graduated from these programs from 1970-72. The programs studied 
were: rural boarding home (Bethel), boarding school (Beltz), and 
urban boarding home (Anchorage) . It was found that these programs 
created seribus social and emotional problems among village students 
without teaching them the skills uecessary to succeed as adults. The 
majority of the students either dropped out of school or else 
transferred from school to school % The educational benefits of a 
large high school vith a variety. of courses and specialized teachers 
did not materialize for most village students. Policy recommendations 
vere: (1) high school programs should be established in home 
villages: (2} boarding home and dormitory programs should be closed 
in those towns with high levels of social problems; (3) public 
boarding schools should be closedf (4) the urban boarding home 
program should remain open to those, village students whose 
educational needs cannot be mot in a village school; and (5) the 
State Department of Education should establish a village high school 
development progtaia. (FF) 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 



I hojian this study 3 yt^ars aj;o, it was not my intention 
til show thai hoardinj; homo programs and regional high schools 
helping to destroy a generation of village children. Quite the 
contrary, I lH*lieved that the serious problems of rural secondary 
ixlucation wertj due in large part to bad matches between 
liarticular ty|vs of village students and particular types of high 
schools. Originally, I designed this study to explore ways of 
placing village students with different educational needs in the 
most appropriate iy\ie of secondary* school environment. I was 
highly skeptical of the village high school alternative because I 
questioned whether village high st hools could provide an excellent 
i*ducation. ^ " 

But as I saw what actually hap|X'ned to the 1971 '72 class of 
village students who entennl the ihr<»e representative high school 
programs studiisJ, I was compelltHl to give up these initial views. In 
a!! of these programs, the majority of village children werte 
deveU>ping serious smnal and emotional f^oblems as a re$ult of 
their high school exiH»rienc4*s. Our follow-Mp study of graduates 
fnmi these ^hool programs sufi^esttHl that in many cases^ the 
M hool ex|H>rienc<* had left • thes4* students with a set of 
M^f-defeating ways for dealing with the world. 

The problems of rural serandary education cannot be blamed 
on particular individuals or on {^articular inadequacies such as 
irrelevant currii ulum or insufficient staff. The staff of the state's 
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lywimm of Ko^ionjl Si hoolsand Ji(urdin>i Horn** lYoj^ram w*'n' tn 
almost ^wry e\vvpiion*ally cDiuvrmxl uud hardwurking 

ivoplo. Tht* |vrohUMn> of rural Msondary tniucalion arc vaus*Kl by 
tht* slructurt* of ih^* t\hi\ational syslvm as a whoU'. CVrtainly, 
some imv>ro%vmenU' can bo made thri)U^h such chai\j:es as 
increastnl lo^^l conlri>l and more sclu>ot staff. Hut theye ty|vs of 
changes will not eiul the dama'^e done to vtUaue children, because 
the dama^^e is done primarUy through a total system which 
st*parates children from their families at a <Titical developmental 
ivriixi and placvs them in unhealthy envir<inments for >;rowin^ up. 

Sothing said tn (his fv/xirr sihould be taken as characteriiiiic 
of aU Hethet or alt liettz or a(( Anchoraf^e achoot staff membent or 
Village students, Iw every school, there were always a numt>er of 
exix*ptiunal mdividuals who manag^Hl to resist the disint^'^mtint; 
pressures of the environment tind emerged strong and comt>etent» 
This study attempts to show just why the negative pressures of 
these secondary schcK>l environments are so strong that it requires 
an exceptional individual to resist them. 



Judith Klrtnff Id 
Fairbanks, Alaska 
1973 
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PREFACE 



How to lM»st provide a |>ro|»er secondary <HliK*ation for 
Alaska's rural youth has iang been an unsolved problem in Alaska 
education. It has also long been the target of a great variety of 
efforts on the part of §tato and federal agencies. Most of the 
efforts have been in thr form of needs assessments, investigations 
of ongoing problems, and reviews of past efforts. None of these, 
howewr, have noticeably improved the educational programs; to 
the contrary, some of the efforts have even aggravated an already 
awkwiird situation. 

• 

The inadequacies of existing programs as well as inadequate 
efforts to improve them are not widely enougii known. 
Increasingly, however. Native leaders are calling public)ittentk>n 
to the situation; they are consistently objecting to secondary 
educational programs and are publicaliy voicing their concern over 
the effects that the system has had and is haWng on their children. 

This report complements and reinforces the intuitive 
expressions of concern by meml>er8 of the Native community on 
the negative effects of Alaska secondary education. It looks at the 
(S'oblems^ inadequacies^ and defects of the educational programs 
with a directness and candor found wanting in the sterile and 
stero typed **needs assessments'* of the past. 
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Dr. Judith Kl<MMlVkl and hrr [)sychiatric consultaiVt in the 
study, Dr. Joseph Bloom, hav<^ hrou|^ht their skills in educational 
and psychiatric res<»arch to hoar on the problems of^educating 
Native children away from home. \x\ Uoin^ so, they have managed 
to get at the heart of the situation: the pupils, their environment, 
and the eirt umstanees surrounding their education. Dr. Kleinfeld*s 
findings arc stark and dramatic and may even leave the reader with 
feelings of despair. HoweVer, the conclusions and policy 
recommendations of the study should provide a basis for moving 
in a new and more constructive direction. 

When* a serious prolilem exists that adversely affects the lives 
of human beings, the first step toward a solution must be 
nu'ognition that the problem is real. We feel that this report 
i'onstitutes that first step. Further, we hope that consequences of 
this work may lead to policy changes that will in turn lead to 
positive alHTnatives and thus correct the shortcomings in Alaska V 
system of puJ)lic education. It is to this end that this report is 
addressed. . 

• • % 

This report is the third in a series resulting from a long-term 
examination of the problems in Alaska's secondary school 
programs for rural children. The project, begun at the University 
of Alaska in 1970, was initially directed by Dr. Charles K. Ray, 
Dean, College of Behavioral Sciences and Education. The project's 
principal investigator Dr. Judith S. Kleinfeld has already produced 
Alaska's Urban Boarding Home Program and Effective Teachers of 
Indian and Eskimo High School Students. 

We would like to ^extend our special appreciation to the 
Alaska Department of Education for their initial support and their 
foresight in re<*og!uzmg the need to better understand the 
problems in the Regional School and Boarding Home Program. 
A|>|>recintinn is also due to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, which as 
coordinator for i\v' Johnson O'Malley Act sources made funds 
available to help in tliis research. Following expiration of funds 
from Johnson O'Malley Act sources on June .30, 1973, this work 
has been supported by the ^'enter for Northern Educational 
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Resi'arch and thi» Iiijititut** of Social, Ecx)nomic and Gomr.m*»nt 
Research, S|H»cial acknowUxlgement is made to Ihe Ford Founda- 
tion, whose grant to CXER for Alaskan tnlucational policy analysis 
has made the actual publication possilile. • 

Ronald Crowe had responsibility for *xliting and pn*(>aring 
this repc^rt for publication, with production assistance by I^vonia 
Wiele. The cowr desipi is by Nancy Van Vecnen. 



Fran); Darnell, Director 
Center for Norihem Educational 
Kesrarch 

Victor Fischer, Director 
Institute of Social, Kronomic 
^ and (Government Research 
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Costs of High School Programs Away from Home 



Thfso pro^jrams <roat**(l sorious social and emotional 
pn)bl*»nis amon^ village studtMUs without toachinu thorn the skills 
they need*Hi tt> sureetnl in adult life. 

Social and Emotional Costs: Of Hie studenLs studied, the 
hijjh sehool ex|H*rimee UhI to selu)ol-n»lated social and emotional 
prohlrnis in: 

• Si'Vi'uty-six ivreent (17 out of 23 1 of the students in the 
rural hiurdin^ home program. 

• Steven ty -four |M»reent |3l out of \2) of the students in 
the hoarding sehool, 

•Fifty-eight tH»reent (23 out of 10) of the students in the 
urban boarding home program. 

In village ninth and tenth grade programs, only about 10 |>ercent 
of the '158 students were reported by teachers to suffer from 
sioeial and emotional problems, and these problems were rarely 
iihool-rrfated. 

Withdrawal from School: The majority of the students 
studiiHj either dropjitnl out of school and received no further 
iHltuatton or eUe transferrtxl from school to j^chool in a nomadic 
pattern that can iTeate identity t>roblems: 

•Sixty nine |MTcent (15 out of 23) withdrew from the 
rural lman;ting home program, 

•Sixty-fiv** fK>r<vnt i2Ci out of 10| withdr^^w from the 
urban boardmg home program. 

•ThirlyHF»ight jHTcent (10 out of 12) withdrew from the 
boartling m hooj program. 
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ABSJRACT 



This study examines lhi» eosts and benefits of the present 
system of rural secondary education, which requires most village 
children to attend high school away from home, 

Re&.»arch methods consisted of studying the effects of three 
representative types of high school programs on the 105 village 
freshmen who entered the programs over their freshmen and 
sophomore high school years. A follow-up study was also done on 
the 175 students who graduated from these three high school 
programs from 1970-1972, The high school programs studied 
were : ^ 

#^ 

• The rural boarding home program in Bethel. 

• The boj^rding school program in Nome. 

•The urban hoarding hAfrte program in Anchorage. 

This report's conclusions are limittHl by such problems as the small 
number of village students who both entered and remainfd in the 
programs, the difficulties of locating the hirfi school graduates, 
and the diffioulties of determining to whar extent the i&chopl 
exferience was responsible for what happened to the students. 



Variety of Courses: Most village students as freshmen 
received a hi^h school program which could easily have been 
provided in the villaizo-ii basic skills curriculum with such electives 
as art and tyf)ir^. On the so[>h(>mon» level, they took a wider 
variety of courses. However, in the boarding school and rural 
hoarding home program, most students insisted that they weren't 
learning anything. In the urban boarding home program, a few 
academically talented students benefitted from specialized 
courses; the majority, however, did not. 

Success in Adult Life: Higli school' programs* away from 
home failed for the most part to prepare village students for adult 
life, whether or not the students entered college, occupational 
training programs, or employment. The only exception to such 
program failun»s took place in the urban boarding home program 
in those^few instances where academically inclined village students 
chanced to be plai'i^d with excellent boarding home parents. 

. Policy Recommendations 

1. High School Programs Should Be Established in Home 
Villages. . 

V^illage high schools are likely to reduce serious social and 
emotional problems caused in large part by high schools away 
from home. Equally important, village high school programs could 
l)e designed to provide educational exj:w*riences critical to the 
IKirttcular dewlopmental necxls of village adolescents. Such 
programs might include: 

•Community projects, such as establishment of a village 
business when^ many students could assume important, 
responsible roles that wouid win approval from both 
western and village adults. 

• A basic skills curriculum taught by a core instructor 
/ who i^ <»af>;ible of developing the extensive personal 




Other Costs: high school proj^rams created other severe' 
costs such as : 

• Identity eanfusioiu which (onfrihuted to the probh»ms 
many student^s had in meeting the demands of adult life. 

• Dtn'elopment of self-<]efeatinK styles of behavior and 
attitudes, 

• Grief of village parentis, not only al^heir children'^; 
leaving home, liut also at their children's {vrsonal 
disintegration away from home. 

The Dollar Cost: ApproximaU»ly $12,280,000 was s^hmU in 
FY*73 for the school and residential program ojMTating costs of 
high school education for 2,427 village students. Average program 
ojwating costs totiiled over $5,000 per student. This cost dqes not 
include such additional ex|XMises as del>t retirement on school and 
dormitory plant construction, 

\, 

Benefits of High School Program^^ Away from Home 

The supposed educational benefits of a large high school with 
a wide variety of courses and st>ecialized teachers did not 
materialize for most village students. r 

Progress in Basic Academic Skills: Of the students studii*d 
who reMained in the program over 2 high school years, gains in 
reading^chievement were: ...--'^'^"N^ 

years (8 remaining students) in the rural boarding 
home program, 

• 1.6 years (14 remaining students Mn the urban boarding 
home program, 

"•1,7 years (18 rerrtaining studentsi in the boarding 
schooK / 



. ri'iationships that lead to creator loarninj: amon^ village 
students. Course variety can be provid(»d by itinerant 
teaching sjxHMalists. 

• A senior year transitional program to prepare village 
students for the transition to college or occu|>ational 
training. Such a program would give village students 
needed adult guidance and peer group support as they 
assume utiult roles. "* 

Other alternatives, such as establishing area high schools 
closer to home or a junior high program in each village would 
provide some improvement. However, these alternatives are not as 
desirable as a high school program in each village. An area high 
school which placed a large number of teenagers in a small village 
could easily disrupt the village and create severe social problems 
for both villages and adolescents. In addition, a junior high school 
program would do little to reduce students' social and emotional 
problems arising during their senior high school years away from 
Tlome, because these problems result much more from the negative 
influence of the school environment than frorA immaturity on the 
part of the students. This study showed that students who were 
older when they left home ^r high school were as likely to 
develop school-related mental jundth problems as younger ones. 

2. Boarding Home and Dormitory Programs Should Be Closed 
in Those Towns Which Have High Levels of Social Problems. 

The problems of village students in those high school 
programs are caused primarily by negative influences of the town. 
Even if substantial improvements in the school programs occurn»d, 
these changes would not solve the major problems resulting from 
students' out-of-school experiences. The problems of dormitories 
in these towns are mort* visible, but students in boarding homes 
suffer equally serio(^s difficulties. 
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3. Public Boarding Schools Should Be Closed. 



Public boarding schools sorvo as incubators for social 
prohloms both because the iinixTsonal boarding school 
environment creates nejiativc atutad'tvs and styles of behavior and 
iK^cause disturbed students infect others. Students hiive little 
meaningful contiict with adulLs wlt u could provide guidance, and 
they are influenctHl primarily by equally confused peers. To 
provide the additional t^taff and program necessaiy to develop a 
good educational program would be difficult and expensive. 
Boarding schools arc already the most costly educational program, 
and yet provide the lowest educational benefits. 

4. The Urban Boarding Hon\e Program Should Remain Open to 
Those Village Students (about 250) Whose Educational 
Neods Cannot Be Met in a Village High School. 

Some academically inclined village students require exU^nsive 
specialized course work which is not available in small village high 
schools. A few urban hoarding home program students, for 
example, tak** advana'd s<Menc(» and math<»ma tics' courses in urban 
high schools in order to enter a premedical program in college. 
There is a limit(xi supply of excellent urban boarding homes 
available which could be usini for this small group of village 
students who require advanced s|MuiaIiz<»d courst^s to fulfill their 
potential, 

5. The Department of Ed(}i:ation Should Establish a Village 
High School Development Program. 

The inexcusable lack of careful evaluation and planning of 
the past is in large \yari responsible for the creation and 
continuation of a destructive high school system* The state 
I>partmeni of Education should establish an adequately funded 
and staffed village high si hool development pro^*ct. If this is not 
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done, village high schools may be established which offer a limited 
academic program which will not prepare rural students for adult 
roles at a time when highly educated Native leadership is critically 
needed. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
INTRODUCTION 



The issue of what type of high school education should be 
provided for village children has been for many years perhaps the 
most critical and controversial problem in cross^ultural education. 
At the heart of all the conflicting proposals for **urban, integrated 
schools" or '^regional high schools** or **village high schools** are 
two opposing theories on what form of secondary school 
education yields the greatest t>enefits for village children. 

Accx)iding to the first theory, village adolescents should 
attend large high schools away from home, because only large 
schcK>ls c*an provide a wide choice of subjects, specialized teachers, 
and vwational training facilities. The theory holds that schools 
awa^ from home provide important out-of-school learning 
experiences that will enable students to make informed choices 
|}etween village and western culture. Wliile this type of high school 
dcH^ clause some social and emotional adjustment problems, the 
fxJucational benefits outweigh these costs. 

The second theory argues that village adolescents should 
receive their high school education at hoi;m. Separation from 
fiarents and an abrupt transition to an unfamiliar western high 
school environment creates severe social and emotional problems. 
While a smaU village" tn^h sd^o<^ may offer a limited mrri<nilum» 
the i^ythological benefits far outwei^ these co%\s. 



The present s4»condary school projjrams established for village 
children are primarily large high schools away from home. Wliile a 
few village students in 1973 attended village schools under a new 
ninth and tenth grade program, most students were divided 
between urban boarding home programs, rural boarding home 
programs, and boarding school programs (see Table 1-1 ). 

The high drop-out rate ami the high incidence of drinking, 
violence, and suicide attempts that have occurred in these large 
high schools away from home have caused tremendous outcry and 
have forced a r(* -evaluation of the direction of rural secondary 
education. Policy is moving in the direction of smaller high schools 
closer to home or even village high schools. However, many Native 
leaders, educators, and village students believe that such schools 
will provide an inferior education that will not enable Native 
students to succeed in college. At a time when the Land Claims 
Settlement^ has generated tremendous demand for highly 
educated Natives, it is of critical importance to provide secondary 
education which will lead to college success. Could small village 
high schools be structured in innovative ways to provide excellent 
education? 

Purpose 

This study examines the irosts and benefits of alternative high 
school programs for village chiWrpn, It attempts to determine 
what actually happens to village adolescents in different high 
school programs, why it hapi^ens, and what, if anything, can be 
done about it. Is it indeed the case, for example, that village 
* students really benefit from the wide variety of courses available 
in larg^ high schools, or do most students enroll in basic courses 
for slow learners? Are the severe social and emotional problems of 



*See J, S. Kleinfeld, P. Jones, and R. Evans. !xind Claims and Satn^f 
SUnpoutr, AUsks Native Foundation; lnsitit«t* of Social, Economic and 
Gov^mment Research. 1973. 



Table M. Enrollment of Village Native Students in Public Hioh Schools 
1972-73 



r, . « Number 

Boarding Home Program Enrolled 

Urban Boarding Home Program 554 

(Anchorage, Fairbanks) 

Rural Boarding Home Program 556 

(Other BelheL Oill»ngham, etc.) 

Total 1,110 
Boarding Schools 

Nome 8elt/ Regional High School 173 

Kodiak Aleutian Regional High School 73 

Bethel Regional High School 205 

WiWwood 158 

Mt. Edgecumbe 360 

Chemawa 348 

Total 1,317 

I 

Village Ninth and Tenth Grade Programs 158 

Total 158 

GRAND TOTAL 2,685 
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village students in high schools awuy from home actually the fault 
of the schools program or would similar problems occur if the 
students attendinl high school at home? 



Methods 

We examim'd these questions by selecting three existing high 
school alternatives. We then followed the progri*ss of Native village 
students t|)rough these thrt*e programs during their freshman and 
sophomore* years. W'hile we originally planned to follow these 
students through 4 years of high school, we were impelled to 
shorten our study l>ecause so many students had dropped out or 
transfened from the programs. In addition, the incidence and 
severity of school-related social and emotional problems among 
the students was so high that we felt these issues should be 
brought to the attention of policymakers without further delay. 
To obtain some in forma ti^c^n on longer term effects of these 
programs, however, we also studied the success of students who 
graduated from the high school programs over the last 3 years 
(1970-1972), especially their success in college, A detailed 
description of the methodology together with the statistical data 
to which this report will refer may be found in the appendices, 
(Following is a summary of the main protHHjua^s and the 
limitations of this study.) 

We selected the following three high school programs as 
representative of a secondary school alternative: ^ 

1, Rural Boarding Home Program - Bethel Boarding Home 
Program ig71*72/Bethei Dormitory and Regional High 
School 197273. 

Bethel was selected beeausi^ in 1971-72 it was the largest 
boarding home program located in a rural Native town close to 
students' homes. The opening of the dormitory the following year 
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provided a Rood opportunity to contrast the effects of the two 
difftm»nt residence environments in the same town on the same 
students. 

2. Boarding School - Beltz Boarding School 1971-72/Nome- 
Beltz Regional High School 1972-73. % 

BtMtz was selocttHl because in 1971-72 it was a boarding 
school enrollinj; only village students and because* it was operated 
by the state of Alaska. We did not wish tp choose a Bureau of 
Indian Affairs boarding school because many of these schools were 
being phased out. In 1972-73, Beltz was consolidated with the 
Nome High School and became a large comprehensive school. 
Again, observmg what happencxl to the same group of village 
students when the school ^environment changed was useful in 
studying effects of different school situations. 

3. Urban Boarding Home Program — Anchorage Boarding Home 
Program. 

Anchorage was selected because it was the largest boarding 
home program in the largest Alaskan city. Since we examined a 
high school type through an intensive study of only one schooU it 
is possible that our conclusions are in error because this school is 
not really representative. However, we do not think this is the case 
t)ecaase we also observed many other high school programs while 
serving for 3 years as consultants to the Division of Regional 
Schools and Boarding Home Program^ Similar problems existed at 
mcjst other schools of'the same type. 

Selection and Sample Size 

hi each high school program, we selected as our student 
sample all freshmen Kskimo students who had not previously been 
away to high school. We selected only Eskimo students because 



they are by far the largest group of students who leave home to 
attend high schooL While again our observation suggests that Aleut 
and Athabascan students hav<? similar problems in similar 
programs, caution should bo us<h1 in generalizing the results of this 
study to other groups. Our graduate follow-up study, however, 
includes Aleut and Athabascan students. 

Included in our sample is the entire 1971»72 entering class of 
students at Beltz (42 students) and at Bethel (23 students). Due to 
the large numbers of students entering Anchorage and our limited 
research funds, we selected a random sample of 40 students in 
Anchorage. The very high rates of withdrawal from most of these 
programs left us with only 82 of the original 105 students at the 
end of the first year and only 48 students at the f nd of the second 
year. This small number of remaining student^, while in itself 
pointing to a serious problem, means thdt our discussion of effects 
of the schools is confined to a very small group. VV^ile we have no 
reason to believe that these students are unrepreser^tative (indeed 
they are probably stronger students since they managed to 
remain )« nonetheless this small sample size should be kept in mind. 



In evaluating effects of schools on students, we e^iamined: 



Social and Emotional Problems: A f^ychtatri&t experienced 
in cross^ultural problems rated^ the severity of each student's 
social and emotional^ problems in high school and also rated the 
extent to which these problems resulted from the high school 
experience. His ratings were based on several sources of 
information: 

• Background material on the student,, especially the 
viiiage teacher's evaluation. 



• Reports of adjustment problems supplied by teachers, 
counselors, dormitory administrators, boarding home 
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parents, boarding home coordinators, probation 
officers, school nurses, and psychiatrists. 

• A Symptom Ratinj; Scale. 

Achievement and Courses Taken: California Achievemejit 
Tests were given to students when they entered high school and at 
the end of their freshman and sophomore years. Courses taken as 
well as grades remved were obtained for all students. 

Attitude Change: Through questionnaires and .interviews, 
we examined changes in self-concept, beliefs about prejudice, and 
educational and occupational goals. 

Each of these measures has many limitations. For example, 
our evaluations of students' social and emotional problems was 
hampered simply because in so many programs, no adult (teacbf r 
or counselor) knew students very well. Questionnaire meagtires/)f 
attitudes are often misleading, especially in a culturally flifferent 
population. While we pretested our measures and usedxjskimo 
consultants, nonetheless many students probably interpreted the 
questions differently from the way they were intended. 

Each school is presented as a descriptive case.study. For this 
reason we did not make statistical comparisons bt>twwn schools. 

WTiile we have confidence in the findings of ^is report, this 
confidence results from the harmony of all the different measures 
taken together rather than to our faith in any one specific 
measure. No attempt is made to argue that any single source of 
data is free from error. Rather, it is all the information taken 
together that suggests the conclusions. 



CHAPTER TWO 
BETHEL REGIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 



In 1971-72. 23 village freshmen entered Bethel to go to high 
school. 'hwrr-y<iars later, 17 of these 23 students had ^h*Vvloped 
'school-relati^d >bcial and emotional problems during iHeir 
freshman or sophomore years. Eight of the original 23 students 
remained in Bethel, and none wanted to stay there. Of these eight 
students, six wanted to go to high school at home if a high school 
were built there, and two wanted to go to high school in a 
different plac<\ Over their 2 years in high school, the eight 
^temaining students had gained on the awrage 0 years in reading 
achievement. * 

The study of what happ*»ned to the 23 students who went to 
high school in Bethel provides insight into the fundamental causes 
of educational problems in regional high schools. On the ^surface 
the Bethel Regional High School had many educational 
advantages. B^Hhel had, to some exU»nt, community wntrol. it 
had a new $8 million regional high school and dormitor>' complex. 
The dormitor>' director hrnni by the local school board at th^ 
Ix'ginning of the year was one of the most talented and 
experieniHHl in Alaska. The new high school principal* who had a 
doctorate in tnlucation, had arrivinl in Bethel a year early in order 
to Wcome familiar with tW» community and the background of 
thty stude»",ts. The curriculum for the regional high school was 
develor>t*<i by a local sttM*nng committee comp>sed of the 



principal, U*achers, and community m*»mhers. The curriculum was 
built around the latest ♦xiucational methods-ijn open school, 
individualized instruction, l>ehavioral obj<i^ctiv«s, and Native 
heritage courses. What happ^nnnl in Bethel? 



Infli^nces of Town Environment 

The severe problems village students deve|op<»d in Bethel 
resulted not so much from what hapiientxl to them in school but 
rather from what hapf>emxl ttf them ddtside of the school in the 
town of Bethel. 

One of the students in our groups develofMni S4»vere social 
problems in the town before school even op<*ned. According to the 
boarding home program coordinator: 

As soon as she fntered Bethel, she |ot involved in 
heavy drinking. She raised hell in the hotel. There 
was a knock-down, drag-out drxtnl^en fight. The 
palter took her out She felt T>ad about the 
drinking because *'my daddy told me not to/' 

Itie probation officer said of another student in our group: 

She's seeing me now because of all the drinking, 

and she was involved in two attempted rapes A r 

i)ethel man tried to get into t>ed with her in her 

boarding home, and that blew her m'nd for a w^ek 

after. 

Willie our informatipn is limited, in ewry case we were Me 
to follow, village stiMlent4^* problems dramatically decreased when 
they went home or tran*fermj to a different «chooK One sttKlf^t 
in our group, who hi^l committed serious criminal offen^fes in 
Bethel, was reported by his proMtion officer to be doing fine in 
Vie vUlafe. Another girl in our group, whose sojoum in B<*th^l 
included stealing, sexual promiscuity, • dhnking, and chronic 
tjru^cy from school, had nor>e of these problems after she was 
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transfrrred to a nfarl>y villa^i*' which had a ninth grade. She wrote 
that she was happy, liked her hoarding home parents, and had 
never been absent. .\ group of village students who had terrorized 
the Bethel dormitory in' forming a mini-Mafia did not cause 
trouble at home. The village* teacher wrote that those returnees 
**did well m school here even though records indicated that they 
had caused many problems in Bethel/* 

In their evaluations of their high school experience, the 
village students almost unanimously held the view that their 
problems were caused by what happened to them while living in 
the town. One student who went home to the village to "get my 
head together'' said : 

The Bethel ffigh Si hool wasirt bad but the Bethel 
city becajse there was lots of liquor around, and 1 
fell so tempted that I can't leave it alone. 

The village students' belief that pressures in the town was the 
basic rause of their problems is supported by research in social 
l>sychiatry concerning the causes of mental healtK^ problems. ^ The ^ ^ 
social environment in which an individual is placed can be^ 
central factor in the development of social and emotionafx. 
problems. As common experience su^ests, a person's 
psychological health depends not only on his personal strength but 
also on the degree of external problems and pressures to which he 
is subjected. Given strong enough pressures, most people would 
probably develop serious social and emotional problems' Village 



^St^e A. U»ighlon, "is Social Environment a Cause of Psychiatric 
Disorder?" fn Russell R. Monroe, G. D. Klee, E. B. Brody {Eds.) P&ychiatric 
Epidvmiology and Mental Health Planning. Washington (1967) 337-345. 

Si»e also C\ (\ Hughes, M. A. Trembley, R. N. Rapoport, and A. H, 
Leighton, People of Cove and Woodloi: Communities from the Viewpoint of 
Social Psyvhialry. Vol. 11. The Stirling County Study of Psychiatric Disorder 
and Socio-cuKural Knvironmenl. New York, Basic Books, 1960. 
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students in Bethel were often under very strong negative pressures. 
As one student in our group explained ; 

In Bethel, Ihey would be mad at me and least' me 
a lot because Vm not drinking. Like my first 
cousin say why don't you drink with me and be 
happy. But I like to obey my parents as long as 
they live. They tell me what's good and what's 
bad. Oscar, you know, he's been my friend so long 
and he's been forcing me to drink. He was looking 
for me with a rock to hit me if I didn't drink. 
Some people say they used to be like me and never 
touch liquor. They tell me it's fun. You'll be doing 
that after a few years. 

A tyj>e of environment especially likely to cause social and 
emotional problems is a "socially disorganized" community. This 
term refers to a community where institutions, especially those of 
social control, have broken down. Typically, there are high rates 
of many types of social problems such as alcoholism, suicide, and 
homicide. Social disorganization frequently occurs in towns 
undergoing rapid social change. Bethel and other regional towns in 
Alaska with their rapidly expanding population, and high rates of 
social problems exemplify such socially disorganized communities. 

These towns are very poor places to locate high schools for 
village children. Yet, most new high schools enrolling village 
children have been placed there because these towns are expanding 
population centers. Ironically, boarding schools for middle class 
children both in other states of the U.S. and England have 
traditionally been placed in rural areas because it is believed that 
children should be removed from thev'^vices of the city*' until they 
can be taught, if not to sin at all, at least to sin in moderation. 
Yet, in Alaska, the absurdity is that Native children are taken from 
small villages and placed in regional towns, which usually have 
much higher rates of social problems than the surrounding villages. 
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Bethel 



Bethel Ls a town of 2»416 people, of which 77 percent are 
Eskimo. The hi^h infome and high status jobs in Bethel are usually 
held by whites who are employed in government agencies or who 
own local businesses, A survey of Bethel residents found that 40 
percent of the Native adults had incomes under $1,800 per year, 
and an additional 6 percent earned virtually nothing during the 
year. 2 Most adults are involved to a limited extent in subsistence 
hunting and fishing. 

Social environments in Bethel differ substantially depending 
upon which social group residents belong to. According to many 
Bt*thel residents, there are three major social groups.^ ?irst, there 
Ls a small group of old, established Eskimo families. These people 
tend to be community leaders who are highly involved in agency 
activities. Native organizations, and civic projects. They view 
Bethel as a dynamic town where constructive social change is 
occurring. They are very busy people who are often away from 
Bethel attending meetings and carrying out agency business. Their 
lives rarely intersect with the lives of the village students who go 
to Bethel for high school. 

Second, there is a group of whites who work in government 
agencies. (For example, teachers and medical personnel). While 
some of th.^se whites involve themselves in community activities 
and stay for many years, most are transients and stay within their 



•^Michael Rowan, Rowan Group Report, 1972. 

'^Tbe social structure of Bethel was vividly displayed in the school 
assembly in the cafeteria during the 1971-72 year. At the top of the bleachers 
sal the high-status Bethel Eskimo students from old families together with the 
white students. The others milled around at their feet with the village 
bearding home students huddled close to the door. 
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own group. Typically, they are appalled by the severe drinking and 
violence in BetheL One teacher said, 

I get shocked that I am no longer shocked about 
what is happening here. You take it as a matter of 
course, the murders, the wife beating, the fmding 
of a body at the bottom of the beach. 

Most of these professional people view Bethel as a way station, a 
transition point, a town in which they wish to invest little. 

Third, there are the village people who have recently come to 
the community. These include stable families and college students 
who have obtained good jobs. These also include families with 
severe social problems, persons who reportedly have been "exiled" 
from thpir home villages for causing serious disturbance, and 
unemployed young men who drift about town and become 
involved in drugs and drinking. It is with this village group (many 
of them unstable) that the village high school students come into 
most contact and who have the most influence on them. These are 
the people they know from home, the people who have time for 
them, and, in the case of the girl students, these are the attractive 
older men whom they date. 



Influences of Disturbed Companions 

Many problems of village high school students in Bethel 
resulted from their contact with the group of disturbed young 
men in town. These young men supplied students with liquor and, 
in some cases, with drugs. The rate of village high school students 
using drugs was higher in Bethel (about one student in six) tiian in 
any other school studied. As a counselor described the working of 
these processes on one student in our group: 

Her first cousin was heavily involved in drugs and 
they fell in love. She got into marijuana, but he 
was on hard stuff. There was nothing you could do 
with her She dropped out and came back three 
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tiroes. Evt»r>' time Td face her with something she 
had to do, she*d make a vague suicide threat tike 
**How do you know Til be around in five years?*' 

The girls in Bethel developed the most severe problems, 
because they fell under the influence of these young men. As one 
teacher described a confused student: 

The social life in Bethel has thrown her for a loop. 
She can't decide whether it^s more important to be 
out every night or to attend school. She is 
pressured a lot by the older boys. 

Many of these unemployed young men hold indiscriminately 
antiwhite attitudes. Some village students adopted these attitudes 
from their friends or boarding home parents. One boy in our 
group learned to hate "whites under the influence of a radical white 
boarding home piurent just as he adopted his boarding home 
parentis habit of smoking pot. Some girls acquired such attitudes 
from their older boy friends. As one boarding home mother said: 

She came home dirty and said she wanted to 
change clothes before going out for a date. The 
guy (a University of Alaska student who had 
flunked out and returned home) said to her, 
**What are you» a gussuk?'* The boys say to girls» 
*'Why should you study all this garbage? We were 
better off before the gussuk came.'* Or one time, I 
asked a girl to send her date home because he was 
drunk and the boy said, *'You're going tb do what 
a gussuk tells you." 

Some village students got into trouble in Bethel when their 
parents or relatives came to town to party, and the students joined 
them. The village students were sometlm i^s U i s i tufbt ^ -fay seeing a 
side of their parents that most parents are able to keep hidden 
from their children. In the case of one student in owr group: 

His mother has been tenibly disturbed since his 
father died. She came into town, and when he 
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went to see her he found her drunk and in bed 
with another man. She tried to kill herself. He had 
accepted her religious morality at home and this 
got him terribly upset. He got too drunk to handle 
and the police were called. He was sent to jail and 
then the sleep-off center. 

Bethel is a political, educational, medical, commercial, and 
amusement center for about 57 widely diverse villages in the 
region. The children these villages send to Bethel High School also 
differ widely. Many of the villages are dry and wetl-organized 
while others have severe alcohol and other social problems. Many 
of the villagers maintain a dry home town by going to Bethel to 
party. A large proportion of the arrests made in Bethel and a large 
proportion of people who spend the night at the sleep-off center 
are not Bethel residents but people from neighboring villages. 
Thus, the people from villages in the area view Bethel as the place 
you go to have a good time and blow off steam. Since this is what 
happens in Bethel, most parents do not want their children to go 
there. As one social worker put it: 

People call this the *sin city of the Kuskokwim.* 
Bethel is where people come to do things you 
can't do in the village-^et drunk or carry on an 
affair. Parents are horrified to send their kids to 
this place. 

Boarding Home Families 

During 1971-72. village students in Bethel lived with 
hoarding home families in the community. When village students 
were placed in good boarding homes, they were protected to some 
extent from the social problems of the town. Two students in our 
group who did quite well in Bethel, ^r example, had brought the 
village and its standards with them in the person of an older 
woman sent in by the village to take care of them. Ultimatisly, 
however, this woman's family became involved in trouble in 
Bethel, and the woman did not wish to return. 
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In many other aist»s, however, village student*; hecame 
involved in the drinking and violence which occurred in unstable 
boarding homes. One student reported : 

I was living with my first cousin. 'Vhew th<»iv was 
this trouble*. They go out, sometimes three times a 
week, and then when they come home they start 
fighting and drinking. And I didn't like that, I 
couldn't study. Then I got into it because I didn't 
want my first cousin to get bruised. And then he 
took some weapons out and he wanted to kill 
himself and* I got scared. 

The hoarding? home coordinator could not he selective in 
choosing hoarding homes because there were too many students 
who had to be placed. The coordinator rated only about a third of 
homes used for students in our group as *'very good'' (see Table 
2-1), If either the parent or the student became dissatisfied with 
the home situation, the student was transferred to another home. 
This happened often; almost half of the students in our group 
transferred during the year. 

The problems of village students in Bethel homes, where the 
majority lived with Eskimo families, were as serious as the 
problems of village students in Anchorage homes, where the 
majority lived with white families. The problems were just 
different. 

Students in Bethel suffered fewer problems related to 
cultural differences in such things^ as time schedules and eating 
habits. In one Bethel home visited, the boarding home student 
came in after the family had eaten dinner and casually helped 
himself to the food left on the stove. The same event could have 
provoked a serious parent -student crisis in Anchorage. But 
students in Bethel were more likely to be placed in homes with 
severe drinking problems and fighting. 

Although some of these homes were hard on the village 
children, the students were in some cases just as hard on the 
homes. In Bethel, the village students were conside?<-d adults, and 
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Table 2-1. Boarding Homes in Bethel During Sample Students' Freshman 
Year 1971-72 



Percent of 
Total 

(Number of Students - 22) 

Number of Boarding Homes Used Per Student 

1 home 12 55% 

2 homes 8 36 

3 or more homes 2 9 

Total 22 



Ethnic Group of Boarding Home Families Used 

White 7 20 

Eskimo 24 69 

Mixed 4 11 

Total 35 



Boarding Coordinator's Rating of Home 



Very Good 


12 


34 


Good 


9 


26 


Adequate 


11 


31 


Less than Adequate 


3 


9 


, Total 


35 





Number of Students Who Planned to 
Return to Live With Some Boarding 

Home Family for Sophomore Year 2 out of 10 20% 

(Based on available re-appUcations) 
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many boarding,' homv mothors worried that a sexually attractive 
young woman in the house would disrupt their marriages. The 
boarding home students* exploits often caused great trouble to the 
famihes. One student in our tir<Hip, for example, tore up her 
hoarding home when she was drunk. Another student, in an 
encounter with the family children, held them off with a knife. 
Since Eskimo families in Bethel, like village families, may not have 
a tradition of controlling the behavior of adolescents, the boarding 
home parents frequently did not know what to do when control 
was needed. In these instances, they called the coordinator to get 
the student out. As one hoarding home parent wrote the 
coordinator; . 

This boarding home stud^rit has been drinking and 
earning on, Takt' him out of here. He should 
spend the weekend in jail. He's a bad boy. We 
don*l want him anymore. 

In short, while the social problems of the town caused trouble for 
village students, the large numbers of adolescents, in turn, 
increased the problems in the town. 

The Sethet Regional Dormitory 

In )972-73, a dormitory opened in Bethel next to the new 
Bethel High School, The dormitory Is a modem facility with 
rooms designed for four students, a student canteen, a 
well-fumished recreation room, and student lounges. The 
dormitory was under the control of the Bethel Regional School 
Board, through a memorandum of agreement with the state 
Department of Education, The community school board hired the 
dormitory director and had final authority and policy-making 
power. The professional staff consisted of the dormitory director, 
recreation director, counselor, nurse, and food service director. 
Due to the housing shortage in Bethel, the professional staff lived 
in the dormitory with the students. The dormitory attendants 
were predominantly P^skimos who lived in the town. 
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Of our original group of 23 village students, 14 returned to 
Bethel as sophomores and 1 1 entered the new dormitory. Living in 
the dormitory, however, did not reduce students' problems in 
I^thel. Schoo!-n»lat<Hl social and emotional problems stayed at the 
same level for the remaining students in our group, even though 
the remaining students tended to be stronger than those who had 
dropptnJ or transferri*d to a different school. 

The followin-i study of Beltz Dormitory deals specifically 
with the causes of problems in dormitories. We will summarize 
what hapivntxl in the Bt^thel Regional Dormitory to point out 
that basically similar events took place that year in both 
dormitories despite different jKTsonnel, different types of control, 
different .facilities, and diffen^nt students. The same problems 
occurred becaus*^ the causes of these problems lie in the 
fundamental social structure of these ty|>es of large dormitories. 

An initial policy of student freedom combined with the 
preaence of a minority of diaturbed students allowed the minority 
to set the tone^ demoralize the staffs and cause serious problems 
for the rest of the group. The educational philosophy of the 
dormitory^ staff at the beginning of the year was based on the 
freedom in education movement-Hhe belief that freedom would 
leach seif-responsibility. On** *laff member said: 

lliese students are responsible adults, and they 
will act like adults* if y<xi treat them like adults. 

Howevvr, some students entering the dormitory were initially 
disturbed, and such a policy allowed them to terrorize the rest. At 
one point, a group of students who had seen "The Godfather** 
organized a Mafia-tyi^* oi^anization in the dormitory and abused 
other studinits. 

Many other students succumbed to the drinking pressures of 
the town, and the result was widespread drinking and fighting in 
the dormitory. The studwts, despite their drinking, felt that 
drinking was wrong and that if the staff did not try to stop them, 
the staff "don't care even we drink.'' 
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Of the eleven dorinitoty students in our tjruuf), five left the 
dormitor>\ with three going home and two moving to the boarding 
home program. One explained : 

I could never get any steep. I didnH wanl to d(» 
any more scolding of my friends, so I left. 

Dormitory activities became blown-up by gossip; the town 
and the students* parents became alarmed at the word-of -mouth 
stories of drinking, violence, and sexual exploits in the 
dormitory. Everyone in Bi»thel, whether or not they had ever 
walked into the dormitory, seemiHl to know exactly how many 
drunks were lying in the halU how many times the police had been 
called, how many bottles the trashman had taken away, nnd how 
many cases of venereal disease had occurred. 

The town had also stigmatized and stereotyped the boarding 
home students the previous year. It was always the boarding home 
students who were the troublemakers and low achievers who were 
bringing school standards down. However, the dormitory 
consolidated the village students and made them more visible, so 
the town's stereotyping of dormitory students became much 
worse. Some students in our group, reacting to the stereotyping, 
began to take pride in their identity as a drunk toughs. As one 
Joked : 

This donn is great-^a bar at one end and 
whorehouse at the other. 

TTie problems in the dormitory, made v/orie by continual 
gossip, alarmed village parents. One village board member said: 

We send in our kids to learn. We want them to 
ieam. Our sons get drunk. And our daughters get 
Iwthered by drunk boys. 
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Many parents sent for their children, especially the girls, and the 
remaining students felt ^.hey might also go home. A girl iniour 
group commented: 1 

Onve my sister g?fs home and tells my parents j 
what is happening, I guess be going home too. | 

The reaction of the town leads to a new law and order po)icy 
which antagonixea and confuf^es both the students and the 
staff After the first director resigned, due to health problems (to 
which the pressures of the dormitory contributed), the school 
board selected a new director committed to a law-and-order 
philosophy. The new director, in explaining his poljcyistated: 

Ik'fure, it was an ultra-permlssive situaiion. We 
have now moved our drinking problems (students 
with drinking problems) back to the boarding 
home program. There are going to be mor^ rules 
and they will be enforced. 

The expulsion of their friends from the dormitory, together 
with this abrupt change in policy, antagonized the students. They 
c^omplained that they were not wanted in the dorm» that there? was 
a lot of subtle pressure to make them leave. 

The dormitory staff, which had been hired by the old 
director, similarly distrusted the hew regime, and some even 
cooperated with the students in evading the director. Staff 
attitudes were exemplified by one staff member who bragged: 

He came back from Anchorage and I didn*t even 
lift my head to say *hello*. 

f 

Both staff and students glorified the old dormitory director and 
Ix'gged him to return. 

Everyone gave up trying to solve the problems and just 
attempted to hold on until the end of the year. TWo tragedies 
occurred. First, a dormitory student who had been drinking with 
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friends died after fallinj; down and passing out in the snow. The 
official reason given for tht^ death was heart trouble, hut doubts 
remained among many students and staff members. Second, the 
new dormitory director shot himself to death in the dormitory. 
One jf the most disturl)ing aspects of this suicide was that the 
dormitory students did not seem to be disturbed. After all, 
suicides were common in Bt»thel. Instead of worrying about why it 
had happened, the students were interested in such questions as 
who would take over the dormitory and whether the food would 
improve. 

The staff members who had arrived to take charge following 
the emergency were puzzled but relieved by the students' response 
and asked the students to help- them survive the remainder of the 
year. Recognizing an actual need to behave respon!)ibly, the 
studenti^ did just that. Drinking problems droppc*d substantially; 
morale improved; and the year ended without additional 
problems. 

The School Program, 1971-72 

In 1971-72, Bethel was a traditional high school which had 
miny of the charai'teristics educators believe to be central to 
problems of cross-cultural' education. The principal of the high 
school had just arrived from out of state and knew little about 
Native culture or the community. The curricuhim was standard, 
consisting of such courses as English, world history, math, and 
shop. 

An atmosphere of impersonalism and lack of purpose 
|)ervaded the school. The school staff often did not know who 
students were or where they were. Indeed, when we asked about 
the students in our study group, the staff sometimes told us that 
certain ones had left school or had even died. Later, we often 
found these students wandering around the hall and learned that 
they simply hadn't been to class for some time. 
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According? to pt*er group valuos, it was •*cool" to cut class and 
cool to refuse* to cooperate. These peer group attitudes were 
obvious in our testing program at the end of the school year. Only 
in Bethel did students stamp their feet, giggle, and fart to disrupt 
the test. Others walked out during the test. The Bethel teachers 
who assisted with the testing were resigned to such problems and 
siiid nothing could he done. 

Our observation of classroom after classroom showed the 
same f^iittern— ii lack of academic standards and apathy ori the part 
of teacfiers as well as students. Many students were absentpr came 
to class long aftfr the bell had rung. When there was an 
assignment, few had completed it. The teachers made few 
demands on the students, either for higher quahty academic work 
or more prompt attendance. They were concerned mainly with 
filling up allotted school time, which they did by assigning their 
classes to watch nu»vies and listen to records. In a typical freshman 
class attended by Xho village students in our group, students 
straggled in 15 or 20 minutes after the class had begun. Of the ten 
students in the class, six were present, and two of these had done 
the assignment. The lesson l)egan with the teacher tentatively 
showing the class some pictures and asking them to make a 
one-sentence stattMnent about each picture. There was little 
response. Tht» teacher explained to me that she was using the 
pictures liecause the students were afraid to talk and she hoped to 
get some response from them this way. Their next assignment was 
to write in their journals. She promised the students an A if they 
wrote s(mvHhing and a F if they did not. 

While this pattern was typical, it is important to note that a 
few effective t^^achers did conduct excellent classes despite the 
prevailing apathy in the school. These successful teachers seemed 
to have several practices in common. They-kiwv^- the- sttid^fH^ 
fH^rsonally outside of the classroom. They demanded attendance, 
and when students skipped their classes, they would personally 
find out why by stopping the students in the hall and asking where 
they had been. In such classes, student interest was high. For 
example, in biology, thij class was conducting an experiment with 




fruitflies. The class fH^riod was spent showing studenLs how to sex 
type the fruitflies. The students were fascinated and asked many 
questions. The teacher joked with them, often making reference to 
their personal lives. The teacher had seated his class at three tables, 
with each group working in a different way because he felt that 
certain students did better with certain types of instruction.. The 
teacher explained that he gave homework and that the students 
liked it because they felt that they were accomplishing something. 

In sum, the village students were comfortable in Bethel High 
School, Rarely did we see the fear and tension and the rigid 
posture and hiding in the back of the room so frequently seen in 
Anchorage. However, both teachers and students felt that the 
students were learning nothing. 

Our statistics on achievement gains during the year suggest 
that they were right. On the average, village students in Bethel 
High School made almost no gains in reading achievement and 
gained only half a grade level in language achievement. 

We feared that the students' disruptive attitudes during our 
testing program may have invalidated our test results. 
Consequently, we obtained the results of the State-Operated 
Schools' testing program. These tests had been administered in the 
classroom, and teachers reported no special problems. However, 
these tests results showed that the village freshmen did even worse. 

The Bethel Regional High School, 1972-73 

With the opening of the new Bethel Regional High School, 
everything was expected to change for the better. As one school 
board member described general expectations; 

The opening of (he high school was second only to 
the second coming of Christ. 
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There was a modern sohool plant and a new high school principal, 
who had spent the previous year in Bethel planning the school 
program with a committee of both teachers and community 
members. The prinripai had succeeded in unifying the formerly 
apathetic teai hers into a team with high morale committed to an 
innovative education program. The dormitory director said: 



As an example, the Bethel faculty, disregarding professional 
privih;ues, v^adiHi knee<leep in the mud to move the furniture into 
the hew school, Still, the new school had its problems, such as not 
receiving' the library books they ordered and having to shut down 
a month durin^i the middle of the year because of freezing pipes. 

The New Program 

The program develojx»d for the Bethel Regional High School 
ronsisted of the newest concepts in open and relevant education: 



• Behavior<al objectives were developed for each course, 
and these lists were incorporated into the **Educational 
Philosophy and Proposed Goals of Education for the 
Bethel Regional High School," a policy statement 
adopted by the curriculum steering committee. 

• Culturally relevant courses were introduced which 
focused on such subjects as survival on the tundra, 
Eskimo art, and Native land claims. 

• A no fail grading system was adopted where students 
received course credit instead of grades for work 
compleU^d in a course. This innovation was especially 
designed for village students, who in the past had often 
left early in the spring for hunting and lost credit for the 
entire semester. 



Thi^e t€»achi'rs at the beginning of the year were 
like kx amotives waiting for a race. I have never 
seen tearhers do anything so together before. 
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• An Open Entry/OpM Exit Uoguage Arts Program was 

♦Ntablii^hed for villa^f fr»*»hmen. Tl>u program jm>vki<Hl 
an or**n cUsiir(K)m atmosptw^re in which students voxxUi 
work *m imlivklualir«Hl as^t^menUi at their ovm fiace 
ami evit iu \hv regular prt>^ram wh«»n ready. 

• A Modular Scheduling System wa$ the high point of the 
l>rt>)5ram. It divided the s;chtx>l day into 15-minute 
blocks, ami the tea< hers offered tx>uriies of different 
le^njjth defM*ndin^ on cx)urse requirements. Thus, a 
M'ieniv laboratory might ^le siiieduled for ei^t blocks 
f 2 hours > and a whtmg conference for two blocks (half 
an hourl. Students v/f»re free to wlect a varying time 
si-ht^lule of t-ourses each day whkh woukl hopefully 

\ teach them to use th^ur fritM- tinv» resjKmsibly . 



Failure of the Pro-am 

At vnd of lb** Mhtml year, this mnovative juogram hati 
fallen apart. The moiluUr fccheiluling, tc>gether with the 
|ihila»4>t^y that &tiKJ*fiUk ».houkl l>e frtv to <xime to cla:i»s if they 
found th** etas* inier^^ting, resulted in an al>i>«)teei^m rat^i^ 
apfvoachmu 50 i^^tvnt. The dormitory dinvtor explaiitiHi : 



With nwxluUr Mh«<futmf . ihr kid* canV tftt 
\iHi ^hai 4 UvHe« thev V )iupfKiM><l to |o (o. Ihnty 
«iv Mh^-dtfW^ diffrfrntly •*ver> 4«v €»f (h* we«»k. 
They^ li^vr Ufp^ hkiH'kk of fi«^ iimi^ in tlie mtddlr 
of \ht day m4 Ihry hav* to |a m4 

nothnif in da. Ih^ kM» nem audy. i wauled to 
ha%^ a €iifiii^tMM> ^t%Nl> lia^ fur k»d» who wtrr 



The iKh(H>! aclminii^tratHm ^ul^aantially wu-ft^as-ed sihool 
attendants ^imt»ty by telliitg i^tiKienti they were eKfXHte^l |o 
attend <1a&». At thu innnt, ab^^nte^mm returned io U* |^ew>u*ly 
high but not outrai^^us bn^L 




The innovation of giving students credit for work completed 
rather than course grades was not working. Too many students 
were obtaining too few credits to progress to the next grade. The 
principal said of one student, ''At this rate, it will take him 20 
years to get out of high school/' 

The o|x»n-entry, open-exist individualized program did not 
meet the* approval of the school liaison and village parent 
evaluation committee. The group recommended homework and 
said the teachers should devott* more of their time to directing 
teaching activities with children and rely less upon materials and 
tt^acher-developed learning packages."^ Some students in the 
individualized program were also dissatisfied about the lack of 
fri(»ndly group life. One said: 

I don't like it ver\' much. Thev never have you in 
groups. 

Many students and village parentis also compl^fcined about the 
irrelevaniv of the Native culture program. One student in our 
group asserted that he needed to learn how to survive in college, 
not on the tundra, and furthermore, if he went on\he tundra, he 
knew enough to take along a compass. Another student in our 
group said that the Eskimo arts program was nothing but basket 
weaving. What he liked about the Bethel High School curriculum 
was the printing program. Many village parents and Bethel parents . 
lomplained that the principal had put only the radicals on the 
curriculum committee, A Bethel mother said; 

The silent maiorily wants subjects taught, not 
survival and Native arts and crafts. When I go back 
honu* fto a neighboring village) and people tell me^ 
*VVhal am I going to do? [ send my daughter into 
Bethel for high school and they send her back only 
a basket weaver?' 



Mjeo St. John. "Educational Needs of Students Within the A.V.C.P. 
Corporate Regions, as Determined by Recent Assessments: A Preliminary 
«Summar> and Implieations for the Bethel Southwestern Regional High 
S School's Continued l)evelopment;;M;npublished Paper, Bethel Southwestern 
N4«gional High School (Kebruarx IK, 1973) p. 10. 
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The new principal was demoralized, both over the failure of 
his program and the difficulties h^ and his family were having 
living in the town. He primarily talked about how he had send out 
over a hundred job applications and stated: 

I am getting out of here next year if my family has 
to live on food stamps. 

The teachers were shaken and puzzled as to what had happened. 
The school board was upset, and one member said: 

This is an experimental school. They've bet^n 
experimenting on our kids. 

The students were disgusted and complained that they were 
not teaming anything. One student in our group said "they hardly 
teach here." Another asked us to help him transfer because '*I 
can*t get "to college from here," We found it difficult to learn 
much about achievement gains because of the high absenteeism 
and drop-out rates. Only seven students were available for 
testing.^ 



Bad Teachers Are Not the Problem 

Most observers blamed the problems in the Bethel High 
School on "bad teachers." The teachers, they said, were in Bethel 
only for the money and did not care about the students. This was 
not really true, however. At the beginning of the year, the teachers 
had been committed to the new program and had spent many 
hours planning their classes. But as the year progressed, many 
members of the school staff became victims of town and school 
environment just as the students had. 



These seven students gained on the average a .58 grade level in reading 
achievement, but most of the gain was attributable to an unusually high score 
made by one student. With such small numbers, these results provide little 
information. 
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Our interviews with teachers (and other research^) suggested 
that salary was only a minor consideration in the teachers' 
decisions to teach in Bethel. Most teachers were motivated by the 
adventure of teaching culturally different children as well as by 
the desire to escape larger cities for an exotic wilderness where 
they could hunt and fish. Bethel, however, provided none of these 
satisfactions. The students' absenteeism and lack of progress did 
not reward teaching efforts and many teachers gave up. Nor did 
Bethel fulfill many teachers* visions of an exotic wilderness. While 
the village children in the area liked the flat landscape where there 
were '•no trees to block your view," many teachers "hated the 
mud flats and the d^ys of clouded-over gray." Bethel with it^ 
stores and cars seemed to the teachers much more like an ordinary 
American town than an interesting village. Yet, it had few of the 
conveniences and entertainments of an ordinary American town. 

Teachers were also angered and demoralized by being under 
constant attack by Bethel's radical faction. One teacher recalled: 

At that first orientation meeting, this guy got up 
and said, 'Native people can hire and Hre. If 1 see 
you downtown before school is out, I will fire 
you. If you pressure our kids, 1*11 have your ass.* 

Such attitudes may have been part of the reason teachers 
made few academic demands on the students. While the teachers 
denied it, several Bethel students told us that their teachers were 
afraid of the Native leaders' children. 

In addition, the town's health problems sapped the teachers' 
energies. One teaching couple expressed a common view: 

Usually we are healthy, but now we are sick 
enough to stay home at least once a week. When 
we came out here, we had great ideas about 
helping people, but now we just want to stay 
healthy and get out. 



^See W, *G. Ross and A G. Westgate, "Northern Teaching: Incentives 
and Motivations/* >lrc^/r, 26:2 (1973) 160-162. 
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While many t»x<vpti<)nal teaihtrs atxi students survivtxl the 
dej^truclive pressures of B<^thel. many others were diswuraged by 
their bek of tearhinj; projrri^ss, eontiniMil attacks by town 
n^sidentJi, health problems and Urk of amus^TOent. Acnording to 
the st hool 5»Uiff, until the teai ht^r surplus nude transfers diffieult, 
about 70 |x»ro'nt t»f Itw teachers transferred each year, The high 
school had six prineipals in 6 years. 

A numlH»r of tearhers in IMhel behev*xJ that the fm>blems in 
the town, especially over the lonj? wyiti^r, l»'a(J to a *'B<*thel 
paranoia.*' One teacher said: ) 

Whiter cktrrioraU* in IV th#»l. TTiey gft depress<Hi 
and weepy and irradionai and ^tart wrUn^ ihfpir 
rm^mairii, Sc>m^ leaehtrs were diUurtxHl about the 
de%,tmcU\#» pervoiuiitly changes they &aw in 
themselves and feU that they we it* lasing their 
sense of values. Out requests to &chfK>l staff to 
e\a!uate vittajie )»tudenl&* adjuUment over the year 
suppiMfts thi$ view. Kven after |:ivinc a long 
a<T<Hint of the problems viiia^ »tudenlii had 
experienced during Ihe uhoitt year, the Bethel 
Mhool fctaff frequently rated t^*f student** 
adjustment a.s ''nood.*' 



Summary 

Using very mocie*t cTit^r^ria of jiucce*s,7 jhe (kthel High 
School pnji^ram failed 90 |>erc*ent (22 out of 23 1 of the etitering 
1971-72 village freshm^^n. Only five l>oarding hom<» fvo^am 
graduates of the 19 villag** students graduatini^ from IMhel from 



'Our criteria of Micress of a high i*rho<4 pri>f ram for a viitage student 
was that the s^iudent \ 1 \ sUyed in thip pri^ram, «2> did not d^%elo|i s#verp or 
mc^ei-^tely i^veie «9choc^ relatit^ s<Ktat and emt^ooai pnr^bleim imild 
jjrhcjol'*eJaied pr<»blems are not ronsidemt >»rhm*l ti\\uT^\^ Mi fain#^ at least 
half the espei-ted amtmint in reading v^wwxrwvA. 
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1970-1972 fntemJ c^llop*, and only one of these succeed^d,^ At 
a cost of considerably owr $5000 ix*r student, the major ^sult of 
the Bt*thel High S<hool projjram was to cTeat^ social and 
emotional problems, not edueati«)nal ai*hievt^ment in village 
student^s. 
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^Oar rril^^ria <if i t^lUp^ was comf^kting 7.5 credits whik' 

tn^ntaining a 2,0 piant avf^rafr. Jirr Karrn Koh<Hit %n4 iudiih 

KletnfeW, AiaUa 'V«/av« m Akhke llightr Edumtion, InaiiiuU of Social, 
Kcofiomk' and Citnemrm nt Hr^rf^art^. 1974. ^firttMirfnin^l. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
BELTZ BOARDING SCHOOL/NOME-BE LTZ 
REGIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 



Beltz illustrates a most peculiar pattern. During 1971-72, 
village students at Beltz did quite welL Only 33 percent (12 out of 
36) of the village freshmen developed school-related social and 
emotional problems; and most were mild difficulties. Only 8 
percent of these students had drinking problems, which was about 
the same percentage that teachers reported had drinking problems 
in the village. No one was reported to use drugs, and only one of 
the freshmen got in trouble with the law. Over the 7-month testing 
period, the village freshmen gained considerably over 7 months in 
reading achievement. The drop-out rate at Beltz was miniscule 3 
.percent, and \the school had a long waiting list of students eager to 



Yet, when village students left the hoarding school, they were 
conspicuous for their high rate of failure. Again, it must be kept in 
mind that many Beltz students did very well after graduation. But 
in Upward Bound programs, in the Dillingham Foreign Study 
Program, in vocational training programs, and in college, the Beltz 
students frequently stood out for their inability to adjust. They 
were especially likely to have negative attitudes, drinking 
problems, destructive involvements with GTs, and difficulties in 
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establishing* relationships, not only with white adults but also with 
other Native students. One college counselor reported: 



The \W\iz kids are our rr>babies, dninks, fighli»rs. 
They conslanlly complain they're bored and want 
us to entertain them, ITiey stick to themselves as a 
group and wonH be friendly with the other kids. 
Kver>'one else comes to our apartment and talks, 
but with them we have to put a note on the door 
asking them to come. Ilien, when they do come, 
they ask what they've done wrong. 



The second puzzle is that during 1972-73, problems in the 
dormitory siuldenly skyrockeU"d. Among our group of students, 
school-related stK-ial and emotional problems rose to 81 percent 
(25 out of 31), and most of these problems were severe, or 
m(xlerately severe. Drinking problems in the group increased to 40 
|x»rcent ( 1 1 out of 35). Jhe drop-out rate at the school rose to 31 
p^Tcent, and the dormitory was partly empty because so few 
.students wanted to attend. B^^ltz dormitory, in short, developed 
the si^vere drinking problems, vandalism, violence, and suicide 
thn'ats and attempts that are often teporttnl in boarding schools. 

What Is responsible for this dramatic increase in social 
problems in the dormitory*? 

Why did Beltz fail to prt»pare village students for the demands 
of life outside of a boarding school even during the period when 
the boarding school seemed to Ire functioning well, social 
problems were low, and academic progress high? 



In 1971-72, BeUz enrolled 160 students drawn from villages 
in the Sewanl Peninsula an*a. BeUz is located 34/2 miles outside 
of Nome, a regional towh with a high level of social problems. The 
town had a negativt^ infiuence on Beltz students, although not as 
s«*ven^ as in Bethel. Beltx students, for example, obtained liquor in 
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town or paid others who would buy it for thom and hide it outside 
the dormitor>' in the snow. Another aspect of the town's negative 
influi^ncv was when parentvS of Beliz students became intoxicated 
in towii and then t»ame to visit them in the (Jomiitory or, just as 
bad, went home without visiting; them because they did not wish 
their diildnMi to see theni intoxicated. That the town's influence 
on the Beltz dormitory students was not as st*vert» as the town's 
influeniH* on Bethel students result<»d in part from the dormitory 
txMng several miles from town. While some students could run into 
town themselves/ most went to town only a few^ times a wt*ek on 
the school bus. 



The School Program 

In 1971-72, Belt?, was a conventional high school offering the 
standard curriculum of such subjects as English, social students, 
mathematics, and industrial arts. Students were generally quiet 
apd withdrawn in class, but they worked conscientiously. 

For entering freshmen, a quite successful **team'teaching/no 
bells" program was established during 1971-72. IrfQt*ed, this 
program exemplifit^d the type of flexible, informal, open teaching 
approach that later failed both at Bethel and at Bt*Itz, when, 
during the follow^ing year, it was self-consciously attempted under 
the banner of "freedom in education.'* 

Several Beltz teachers -decided that the village freshmen 
would make a better transition to high school through a 
concentrated English and social studies program taught in a 
relaxed, informal atmosphere, 1 hey designed the program, secur^xl 
a Title I grant, dividtnl up the teaching responsibilities among a 
group of four instructors, and mowd students from group to 
group, depending on the ly|W» of instruction occurring.^ This 
program developed an embryonic feeling of class tniiy among the 
freshmen and |e<i to higher-than-usual < lass participation. 
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The group of Boltz students we were following made good 
academic progress during this year. In reading^chievement, the 33 
students tested progressed .86 of a grade over the 7-month testing 
fXTiod. In hiriguage achievement, gains were lower with the 
freshmen gaining .37 of a grade. 

Gains by Beltz students in reading achievement and language 
achi(»v<»men( over (heir frt»shman and sophomore years were 
ahiiost identical to the gains of the village students who had gone 
to high school in Anchorage, For example, in reading achievement, 
the 18 remaining sQphomores tested at Beltz gained 1.7 years 
while the 14 remaining students tested in Anchorage gained 1.64 
years. While the number of students involved is small, these results 
are consistent with large scale research which has found no 
significant difference in achievement gains of Indian students who 
attend public schools versus boarding schools, ^ 

Yet, Beltz graduates frequently felt that they had received a 
bad education which did not prepare them for adult life. For 
example, while only 30 of the 72 Beltz graduates whose addresses 
cY>uld he lucated returned our questionnaires, only two of these 
graduates made positive evaluations of their high school education. , 
Most of their complaints centered around what they believed to be 
an inferior education which n^sulted in lack of self-confidence. 
One wrote: 

Thp. Beltz High School was a little behind in its 
teaching standards* I feel that if a person would 
take up subjt»cts to foll6w up in college for 
preparation he would be a lot better off. The 
Kchool provided a \oC of high school diplomas 
without enough education to back the diplomas. 



W. P. fiasi. An Analysis of Arndemic Achievement of Indian High 
School Students in Federdl and Public Schools, Albuquerque, New Mexico: 
Soulbwesjc'n roop«»rative Educational laboratory, 1971. 




It is quite f)()ssil)lo that tt'a-.hiii^j standards at H<dlz won* 
lower in earlier years. However. ^Taduates from all-Nativt' boarding 
sehools frequently say that they do not think that they have 
learned a^ nnich as tfTNy^jV^ who to inu»^rat<'d schools. 

The Dormitory 

The later diHu'idties of the Beltz students appeared to arisi» 
largely from the type of learning that oecurred in the dormitory. 
It was in the dormitory that stiuients sptMit most of their time, 
formed the emotional relationships si^^nificant m th<'ir lives, and 
acquired important values and attitudes. Yet. the attitudes and 
styles of hehavior that led to su^wss in the (iormilory were often 
self-defeating when transferred outsidr. 

Lack of Adult Guidance; 1he dormitory removed villa^je 
students from the influenee of adults in the village hut failed to 
provide any adult, ^uidanee itself. Little meaningful personal 
contact occurred between village students and any responsible 
'' adult. This did not result at all from sloth or unconcern on the 
part of the staff. Quite the contrary, the staff frequently put in 
12-hour work days and were on call all night and weekend. The 
st^ff had little time to develop (he needed informal, personal 
relationships with students, partially because it takes a tremendous 
amount of time to run a dormitory, especially in a remote 
location. The staff, just to mainUiin the dormitory, v/ere forced to 
spend most of their time on tasks which had little to do with 
students. The dormitory director, for example, spent much of his 
day supervising plant construction and maintenance and 
establishing good relationships with the school staff, the town, the 
dormitor>' control board, and the students' parents. The counsel(»r 
spent most of his day supervising the dormitory attendants so that 
his role ended up being more assistant d(jrmitory director than 
counselor. ' 

In addition to the professioiial staff. dormit(jry attendants 
were available to st^idetits. In 1971-72, the girls* and tlir boys* 
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wings were each sufM*rvtsed by a dormitory aide. These aides were 
usually Eskimos who were expected to serve as counselors and role 
m(xlels for the students*. However, it was quite difficult to obtain 
^(xkI dormitory aides, es[)e(ially men, who would stay at the 
school. Dormitory aides received low pay, low status, and had 
inconvenient working hours.^ The routine work involved in 
sujx^rvising 80 students (answering the telephone, providing 
aspirin, etc.) left them little time for counseling. And even if they 
found time, their low status as dormitory* aides undermined their 
function as a role mcxiei. One aide told me: 

I tell the girls lo study real hard so they won't end 
up nothing but a dormit(>r> attendant like me. 

In the 1971-72 school year, a very unusual situation occurred 
at Beltz, Two teachers lived in the dormitory with the students^ 
These teachers paid for their room and board by assisting the 
recreation director in supervising activities (an arrangement greatly 
resented by other teachers who looked upon the arrangement as 
free room and hoard}. In our interviews with students, these 
teachers were almost the only adults whom students mentioned as 
influent'iaK In the evening, students visited these teachers in their 
apartments. One of the teachers used the especially effective 
practice of going into the hoy's dormitory when lights were out 
and talking to them about the world >utside of school, his own 
exf^*rience in growing up, and his ideas of what a teacher should 
do. Because of this personal contact in an emotionally effective 
setting, students took his ideas seriously. One student wrote in her 
diary: 

Yesterday. Mr. B. got really mad at us. He meant 
well. Ever>'thinft he said was true. I thought aboui 
how he said things so that I or the others can 
cooperate. Cooperation is d big word. I would like 
to hear .Mr. B. yell at me again. 

Having teachers live in the dormitf^y with the students and 
«'ducaU» Ihem in intimate, informal settings is traditional at fine 
private boarding schools. Such a situation is not typical, however, 
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in public boarding schools, and it ended at BkAtz in the following 
school yeur. Moreover, even during the 1971-72 school year, the 
two lone U*achers could provide little adult guidance and 
emotional support for !(>() students. 

Lack of Educational Program: The essence of the 
educational program in fine private boarding schools is considered 
lo occur outiiide of the classroom. In hoarding schools for upper 
class children, for example, school activities, such as sports and 
clubs, are planned to achieve characti^r development goals. The 
school staff organizes and supervises these activities as well as the 
academic program. These fine boarding schools are structured as 
total educational communities. They uphold clear values 
(support4*d by students^ parents) and foster extensive informal 
contacts hetwivn students iiid school staff. 

The Beltz dormitory, however, had no such educational 
goals. The dormitory staff viewed their primary function, not as 
education, but as providing a home life and recreation for the 
students. Some attempts were made to teach Eskimo art or health 
information, but the dormitory for the most part was little more 
than a housing program. 

The divorce of the dormitory from educational concerns 
occurred in part because of the administrative division between 
the dormitory and the school. Each was under the control of a 
separate, competing ^fitency, and each had a separate, competing 
staff. Rather than working together, the school and the dormitory 
staffs were m continual dispute. These conflicts arose over every 
issue, from sharing maintenance personnel to ideas on how 
students shoukl use their free time. 

The school staff argued, for example, that the dormitory 
staff should make the studetits study. The dormitory staff, in turn, 
agreed 'to establish a quiet hour but insisted that the dormitory 
was the students' home and should be inviolate from school 
pressures. The dormitory staff complained about the teachers' lack 
of interest in students outside of the classroom. The school staff, 



on the other hand, tomplaint^l that the dormitory staff had no 
inter<\sl in the students' academic activities and became enraged 
when the dormitory sent students home for dormitory behavior 
wht»n the stu(lent was doinji \v(*ll in school. 

\n addition to this problem of separate staffs, the dormitory 
staff had little time to organize educational activities out ci the 
classrt)om. even if they had wanted to. The forms of student 
government were set up a teen court, student council, and 
n'creation ci)unt i'. But the staff was not al)le to work cJosely with 
the students, anti the students had little notion of what these 
organizations were. Housekeeping was the only important, 
responsil)le. out-of-school activity in which students were 
involved, They were or^janized into work groups, and student 
leaders were responsible for seeing that the students did their work 
detail. Dormitory students learned to liehave autonomously, 
primarily in the area of housekeepin^i. Indeed, a colleffe counselor 
remarked thai ''R 'H/ kids an ih:» only ones who come in on their 
own to ask for wax and a buffer/' 

The (K)rmitory staff also did not organize educational 
activities, iiecaus** their emotional and intellectual energies were 
almost totally al)sorbed by a few disruptive students. During 
1971-72, druiking and violence at Beltz was confined primarily to 
15 to 20 student,s. However, as few as three hysterically drunk 
slu(ients in a dormitory of H^O can tie up an entire dormitory 
staff, when for (»xample, these students are threatening other 
students with knives or trying to set the dormitory on fire. And, 
even after such an event passes, th<* trauma does not. Most of the 
staff's thoughts and energies were devoted to worrying about why 
these things hapr)ened (whether or not it was their fault), and 
what, if anything, could be done to prevent them. Students, who 
caused no |>robU»ms were often ignored. When we asked about a 
wi'U-behaved student in our group, a typical response was, "Oh, 
she's on(» of .the good (mes who just fades into the woodwork." 



O to 




Peer Group Socialization 



(liven the ahseiKc of t'ducational influoni es from ih^ school, 
viliagtN St iid<»n Us were soeiali/ed almost entirely by their peer 
jCroup. Most students had relatives and friends fron^ homt* al the 
school. It was to IhiNe |-HH»rs that villaj^e studtMit^s turned for 
emotional support and guidanc e. 

The |>eer uroups were organized primarily on the l>asis of 
village and sex, as in th^* ^'Teller ht)ys/* Signs on students' rooms 
proclaimed for example, that this was the "Shishmaref Room/' 
Such cohesive peer groups, often based on growing up in the samo 
neighborhood, are common among adolescents.2 ^ut at a 
boarding school, where students are away from their famihes, ptHT 
group influences are far more pervasive. P<*er groups at Beltz 
roomed together, ate together, and spent their free time talking 
with each olher. For all the benefit students received from getting 
U) know other students at the school, they might as well have 
remained at home in the village. 

These strong, cohesive peer groups, however, provided 
important benefits for village children. First, they substantially 
reduced the stress of leaving home and adapting' to the demands of 
the boarding school. When they came from the same village, older 
students taught the younger students the school routine and took 
cane of them. Second, these cohesive peer groups in 1971-72 were 
able to contain drinking problems within particular groups of 
students. Beginning village freshmen were often highly ambivalent 
al>out drinking and could go either way depending on the types of 
pressure around them. As one student expressed this ambivalence: 



For a discussion of poer groups among non-Natiw students, see Philip 
A. Cusiek, haidr High Scfuujls: The Siudcnts' UoWd, New York, HolU 
Rinehart, and Winston, 1973. 



liet me tell yon sometiiing that my parents 
wouldn't like. ( know you won't bolievc me 
because I didn't believe myself. It was on Friday 
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night thai 1 ^oi drunk. I was having fun. I felt that 
I was full of whisky. I'm kidding, you know. I 
really donU know how to drink, so 1 want to but I 
don't want to. 

When those students who had no inclinations to drink received 
support from their village peer group, they generally did not drink. 

However^ the price of reducing homesickness and containing 
drinking through tightly knit peer groups was high. In the 
classroom and esj>ecially in the dormitory, these peer groups 
undermined staff attempt-^, to organize activities or create a school 
spirit of unity and cooperation. This occurred because of hostility 
and comfH^ition between regional peer groups. One graduate said: 

The high school that I graduated from was a 
rebellious school. The students from "Up North" 
(Kotzebue areaf and we "Southerners" (Norton 
Sound) were constantly against each other. We 
didn't like "Up North" kids because they were 
alwpys acting like they controlled ever>'thing. I 
don't know their reason for disliking us. 

If the northerners became involved in an activity, then the 
southerners would not participate. In 1971-72, further division 
occurred because students from St. Lawrence Island formed a 
third regional peer group, the ''Islanders." Each regional group 
blamed -the others for the drinking and fighting that occurred. 

Another cost of these cohesive peer groups was that some 
B^7, students became extremely dependent on each other. 
Teachers often noted that two students (more visibly in the case 
of girls but also with boys) behaved as one person. If one left, the 
other sometimes fell apart. (The .counselor said of one« student in 
our group: 

She was fine last year, but she got all her support 
from her cousin, who transferred to another 
school. Now she's ver>' hostile. There's been a lot 
of running away and drinking problems. She tried 
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to start a fire in the dormitor>' at 4 a.m. on 
Saturday morning and kicked me black and blue 
when I tried to drag her out. She went home for a 
few days, and I suspect she won't return. 

Attitudes Learned in Boarding School Socialization 

Village students at Beltz learned to be at ease only within 
their village or rt^gional peer group. Towards outsiders, they 
tended to be suspicious and hostile. In contrast to village students 
at the other schools, Beltz students tended to be more withdrawn 
and uncommunicative at the end of their freshman year than at 
the beginning. When we approached, Beltz students usually 
mumbled a reluctant monosyllable or two and left as soon as 
possible. Such suspicious attitudes toward other people seemed to 
cause trouble for Beltz students when they transferred to new 
situations outside the dormitory. A college counselor pointed out 
that Beltz students found it difficult to relate not only to white 
adults but also to other Native students: 

They can't make relationships. They won't say 
hetlo to other kids in the dorm. They need a 
tremendous amount of group support before they 
will take part in any new activity. 

Another counselor, who observed Beltz students on a travel 
program, made the similar observation that **Beltz students seem 
unusually threatened by interaction with different students.'' 

What village students seemed to be learning at Bejizalso was 
to act in passive, dejwndent, and socially irresponsible ways. This 
was in contrast to life in ihi^ village where adolescents are 
responsible for performing important family chores such as getting 
water and caring for small children. At school, students were 
responsible only for doing their work detail, and this job had little 
meaning because it was impersonal. Students did not see a few 
hours' work (which reduced hoarding costs to taxpayers) as 
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helping people they knew and cared about. Students at Beltz were 
not even given responsibility for developing activities to amuse 
themselves. They f)assively accepted the movies, dances, and other 
a<*tivities plann<KJ for them, and later in nonschool situations they 
often expected to he similarly enU^rUiined. One Beltz counselor 
commented: 

We tell fhem to be responsible, but.. .(they 
have).., nothing real to be responsible. ..(for). 
They're just like little robins in the nest, squeaking 
for us, like Mommy, to give them a worm. 

Students at Belt/, also received the impression that standards 
and rules were arbitrary and chaotic. The staff, however, saw their 
constantly shifting poHcies as worthy attempts to find some new, 
more effective method of dealing with the problem of student 
drinking?. They saw as enlightened and commendable their policy 
of treating every student's drinking on an '^individual basis," 
However, the (^hanging [lolicies resulted in a society where law 
st*emed shifty and arbitrary—a society where no law was fairly and 
uniformly applied. 

Despite the negative attitudes and styles of behavior the 
school was developing in the students, Beltz Boarding School in 
1971-72 did not have the intense social problems that plagued 
other boarding schools. They did not develop in part because of 
the low degree of stress in the boarding school environment and in 
piart be(»ause of the emotional security and insulation from 
drinking pressures provided by cohesive village peer groups. Still, 
BiAiz failed to provide positive developmental influences because 
of the lack of personal contact between adults and students and 
the lack of education outside the narrow academic goals of the 
classroom. This type of boarding school environment seemed to be 
teaching students suspicion, passivity, and dependency. 
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The Nome-Beltz Regional High School 1972-73 



In 1972-73, the staff and student hody at Beltz Boarding 
School consolidated with the Nome public school so that the 
village students supposedly could benefit from integration and the 
Nome students from the modem school facilities. The new student 
body consisted of 367 students, of which 249 were Nome 
students. Only 51 of the Nome students were white, and the rest 
were town Eskimo. A new library /media center designed as an 
open classroom was added to the school plant and a new school 
board, composed of Nome and village representatives, was 
appointed. 

The village students at Beltz as well as many of the Beltz 
teachers strongly opposed consolidation. Rivalries existed between 
Nome and Beltz students (and indeed had helped to create school 
unity at Beltz). Nome students sometimes made fun of Beltz 
students during town visits. Beltz students feared consolidation so 
much that on our questionnaires, only 6 percent of the freshmen 
wanted to return to Beltz the following year. 

In addition to these school changes, the key dormitory staff 
also changed and the number of staff was reduced. The former 
dormitory director left. He had been at Beltz for several years and 
knew many of the students and their families personally. A budget 
cut reduced the number of dormitory attendants. 

The students living in the Beltz dormitory during the 
1972-73 school year were no different from the students living in 
the dormitory during the previous year. Yet, dirinking, violence, 
vandalism, and suicide attempts increased many times. The Human 
Rights Commission called in to investigate, found ,'3 




^Nome-Beltz Regional School Study 1973, Shirley Woodrow an4 Willie 
Ratcliffe, Alaska State Commission on Human Rights, Ar.ehorage, Alaska. 
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• St»u»ro vandalism of the dormitory necessitating 
extensive repairs. Students had broken windows and 
torn up dormitor>' furniture. In the boys' side, one 
closet was being us<h1 as a toilet. 

• StHiTe violence in the dormitory requiring the State 
Troo|vrs to come out at least once each Friday and 
Siiturday ni^ht. 

• I'se of Thorazine injections to calm violent student 
drinkers. 

The trouble |>recipitating the Human Rights Comission's visit 
was the drinking and violent^e that occurred on a December 
weekend. On Friday ni^ht, about 25 students were intoxicated; 
one had a badly cut hand from thrusting his fist through the 
window. On Siilurtlay night, similar drinking occurred and a 
student tried to jump out the window. The staff at the school 
reported thai one student was fbshing a knife and another 
thriMtening students with a belt» Several students made vague 
suicide threats, saying, *M don't care what hap|>ens to me'* and 
that the staff can 'Wo nothing to stop me." 

While this was a bad weekend, dormitory staff reported it 
was not an extraortlinairy weekend. A similar wwkend of drinking 
and violent^ recurred in April when 1 1 boys ended up in jail. 

Th<* town was s<'andaliz*Hl at the events in the dormitory, 
which became even more bi/arre with each retelling, Kv^m former 
leat hers, previously committtxl to the w^lfar^f of dormitory 
students, nt>w referred to the dormitory as th'^* **zoo" or the***fun 
farm/' 

ihe processes through which changes in the Nome-Beltz 
school enuronment increastnl drinking and violeniM^ apj^eared to 
V>e: 




• Exlomal stress on dormitory students inm^aM^d liecauso 
of hostile town students, a dison^anizixi sch(>*>l program, 
and lack of recreation outlets. 

• Kxtemal restraint on drinkinj^ and violence deereas«»d 
because of the laissez-faire administrative poUcy of 
**demiK'ratie freedom.'' 

• Drinking, vio]enn\ and anti-white attitudes became 
firmly entrench^Hl as |x*er group values and the rout*' to 
status at l^»ltz. After this occurrtHl, little could Ih» done. 



Increase in External Stress 

With the Nome-Eellz consolidation, the former moderately 
friendly school atmosphere changed to hostility. The conflict was 
not racial. Rather, it was the scorn of the **city slicks" for the 
"country hicks." Nome students mocked the shy, n^tiring village 
students, called them '*dogs,'* and wrote nasty messages about 
them on the bathroom walls. Beltz students disapproved of the 
town students for their agn*ssion, noisiness, and disrespect toward 
teachers. 

With the arrival of the more dominant Nome Students, Bellz 
students felt that they had *iost" their school. This feeling u-as 
symbolized by a misguidtnl election in which school cx^Iors and a 
mascot were chosen early in the year. Rather than choosing 
l>etween entirely new scJiool symbols, the studentj» were given 
<4ioices which included both the former Nome High School and 
former Beltz High School symbols. I*redictab|y, since the 
dormitor>' students were outnumbered, the blue and white Nome 
tx)lors and Nome mascot won. 

At this point, dormitory student.s with a few exceptions 
refused to j^rticipate in school activities. Only two dormitory 
student* came out n^gularly for intramural tiasketliall. Only one 
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dormitory studtMU partuifuiU^d in chorus. For Iho most part, 
dorniitor>' students took no interest in school games or other 
eventii. 

Frightened of the aggressive town students, dormitory 
slmJenls also withdrew in class. One very bright student in our 
group was so afraid (jf the Nome students that she could not read 
aloud m front of them. Dormitor>' students retreated to the back 
of the classroom and rarely s[)oke even to the former Beltz 
t4'achers they haci known befor;. Some hid in the dormitory and 
refustnJ to go to class at all. One very outgoing girl in our group 
t-ame in in the nurse crying. M don't like it here anymore. I don't 
want to go to school. \ have a headache and a stomachache 
today. 

At first the tvachers, es|H'cially the former Beltz teachers, 
made deterniintHl «'fforts to make the village students part of the 
school. For exaaiple, when none of the dormitory students tried 
out fur ch**erleading, the teacher in charge made sp(>cial attempts 
to get them to [)articipate. Howevvr, two of the three dormitory 
students filially selected for the B team cheerleading squad quit. 
Another former Belt/, teacher offered to take students on an 
overnight <k\ trip. Only Nome student's signed up. If the Nome 
students participated, the dormitory students would not. Since 
nothing they did seemini to make much difference, the teachers 
gave up trying. Moreover, other difficulties at the school 
dominati^d the staff's time and energies. 

School Politics 

Th<»se othiT difficulties centered around the **o}>en 
classroom'' that was suppos*»d to be established in the new 
library/media c«MUer. The informal, op<*n program for freshmen ^ 
that a few teachers had easily established the yrar l>efore now^ 
evolved into a M»lf-*-onsdous attempt l(i tVeatt* a new political 
<mier rather than an attempt to teach mon« effectively ;^s such, it 
tvasinJ to work. The teach<»rs divided into liberals versus 
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consorvalives and could a^nn* on no uhifuni program. Sonn' of the 
teachers wanted a free school with no rules, hells, or attendance 
taken. One teacher said, *Mf I can't turn them on, then the kids 
shouldn't bother coniinii to niy class/' Other teachers wanted 
discipline, hells, and authonty. Unlikt* Bethel, where the principal 
was committed to the open classroom concept and had unifitnl the 
staff in support of the plan, the Nomt»-Beltz Projiram received no 
strong administrative direction. Th<* fij^htin^: between the teachers 
over the scliool program and other issues continut»d throughout 
the year and the end rt»sult was t»xhaustion- A sign in the teachers 
lounge proclaimed that the year ended **not with a hang but with 
a whimjxT/' 

Effects on Students 

The effect^s of these sdiool policies on Nome students were 
similar to what had occurred at Bethel. Absenteeism broke all 
records. On four randomly selected days, between 37 percent and 
53 i^ercent of the students were absent for one or more periods. 
At one point, some dormitor>' students refused to go to school 
**the teachers stop|H^d fighting." Observation of the 
classrooms at Nome-Beltz, as in Bethel, indicated many students 
milling around. There were, however, exceptions to this in the 
classrooms of a few outstanding teachers. 

Beltz students began to complain that tht»y were bored and 
were not learning anything. Our achievement tests, however, 
suggested that Beltz students, during their sophomore year, 
progir!>»ed reasonably well, about as well as Ihey had done the 
previous year. The students tested gained ,7 of a year in reading 
achievement; and »5 of a year in language achievemerit.*^ What had 
declined was the students' commitment toward schoolwork* In 
contrast to their positive attitudes and hard work on the tests at 
the end of their freshman year, Beltz students now called it 



H^ftwn students were tested for reading achievement. 11 for language 
achieve men t. 
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"slavery'* to take a test since they were in a free school. Some left 
the room in the middle of the test. Others didn't bother to come 
at all. 

The dormitory students, angry and frustrated by the hostility 
of the Nome students and the confused school program, had no 
way to release their feelings in recreational activities. Previously, 
Beltz students had taken great interest in school activities, but 
now they refused to participate. Due to budget cuts, fewer adults 
were available lo supervise recreation so fewer activities Were 
available in the dormitory. After class and on weekends, groups of 
bored students just milled around the halls of the dormitor>\ As 
one student in our group summed it up: 

Tm tired of cheap Beltz. Too dead. I hate being 
bon»d all the time, and it makes me sick. 



Decrease in External Restraints ^ 

\— * Getting drunk and going wild became a popular form of 
entertainment at Beltz. The staff did little to restrain students 
because of new dormitory policies. 

The dormitory director had begun policies of ''democratic 
freedom'* and ''reinforcing only positive behavior and ignoring 
negative behavior.'* The dormitory attendants were instructed that* 
•students were mature adults who would be treated as responsible 
, for themselves. The staff was told to pay no attention to bad 
behavior, because attention just rewarded it. 

The staff did not agree with these policies ^nd were outraged 
by the students' behavior. An experienced Native kitchen worker 
said : 



iT\\e director) ie]h us not to yell at students. She 
insists we ask iheni to do every thing. YouVe got 
to yell at them. You ran^do it in a nice way. We 
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joki' around. In tlu' kitchen we expect them to 
behave. This place should be given over to the \ 
Catholics or Covenants. Thev believe in discipline. \ 

The dormitory aides said that the students mocked and defied 
them by sippin^^ from l)ottles right in front of their faces, ^t 
times, some students kicked and slugged the ;jttendants. The dorm 
aides retreated to thr» <)ffice, often afraid to go out. Not until the 
Human Rights Commission's visit did dormitory attendants feel 
their power had l)een restored. 

The increase in drinking and violence in the dormitory was 
hardest on the more stuble, talented students. Since too few 
dormitory s^aff were available ta hold down the large number of 
wild drinkers, the better students were pressed into service. Night 
after night of restraining their friends left them upset and made it 
hard for them to sleep or to concentrate in schooL 



Entrenchment of Drinking, Violence, and 
Antiwhite Feelings as Peer Group Norms 

The stress of the changed school situation -^and the initial 
laissez-faire policies of the dormitory stafffwere largely responsible 
for the initial rise in drinking and violence at the school. But even 
after the studeiits became accustomed to the school program and 
after ''kw and order" pohcies were established in the dormitory, 
these pi^oblems remained at high level. 

Drinking problems did not diminish, because drinking and 
violence had become the established way to achieve status in the 
peer group. Teachers noted, for example, that students had begun 
to brag about their hangovers. The dormitory staff noted that the 
leading drinkers were leaders in other activities, such as the class 
officers and the stars of the Hskimo Olympics. The staff also 
observed that expelling the worst student drinkers did not affect 
the level of drinking in the dorm. When the heavy drinkers were 
expelled, now ones rose to take their place, even students. who had 
never drunlTbefore. 
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Bt'U/. sliKlt'nls also icndod to develop strong antiwhite - 
attiLucl(»s which lierame ontrendit^d as |hht ^roup norms. When 
village students enter high s(*hool, many hold somewhat negative 
or saspieious attitudes towards whites based on early experience. 
While these [eelings usually smoulder beneath the surface, 
frustrations in the dormitory, (vspcM'ially bad experiences with 
some white dormitory staff, can cause antiwhite feelings to erupt 
an(i solidify. As one Beltz graduate explained thi^se feelings: 

Vhi'y (the domiiti^ry aUi'itdanlN make you ft'i>r 
liki' du^ wluiU' world halt's you. or something like 
the whilr people hates Uie Natives or white people 
^ waiUs tile Natives to have poorrduoation or wliite 
people wants to do better than Natives. 

StudcMUs blamed their frustrations during the 1972-73 year on 
certain dislik<'d dormitory staff and showed hostility toward many 
whites in the dormitory. C^ne student in our group » for example, 
hit three white girls living in the dormitory while he was sober. 
Th(* reason gav(^ was because *'they were white." When two 
white college students came^to the dormitory to help out with the 
recreation program, few students would participate with or talk to 
th(^ visitors. One of the collegt^ students noted: 

You can^t get the kids interested in anything'. We 
constantly try things like paintings murals on the 
walls. No one helps for long^^xcept this on/' boy 
who sa\ s he likes whites belter'thaii Eskimo!^. 

/ 

'rh(» dormitory staff attempted to correct the situation by 
establishing an ''Honors List'' for good s-jhool behavior. Making 
tho "Honors List." however, gained little status in the peer group, 
Conse(|U(*ntK\ this policy had little effect/ in increasing positive 
Ix^iavior. When a special movie was made available for Honors List 
students, only I of the 15 eligibU^ students, showed up. 

I 

The causal processt^s underlying the dramatic increase in the 
k've] of drinking and viok'nce among Belt/ dormitory students in 



lhi» 197ii school yinir i-an bo clarified llirou^'h a famous 
oxpt^rinuMit in social psydioIo^'V. Tliis tv\pcrim(Mil*^^ was usod^) 
invfstit^iUo tilt' ffft'cts of tMivir<j>nnKMUal stress and (hnu* dift'enMit 
stylos of a(iull Ioa(UTship on aj^^rcssivo hchavior in hoys'rluhs. In 
iho ••uulhoriturian" style, tho loader dielalod all tasks. In the 
"doniooralic" styh». the li\Klt*r su<i<iesti»d different ^oiils and 
partieipated in the urou[)*s division making anc( aetivities. In the 
*Maisse/-faire*' styk». the k»ader was present hut ho» allowed 
stiidjnits freedom and did not. parlieipale. (The k^adershipat Beltz 
in T^tleniptin^ to avoid an authoritarian style* was nol democratic 
i)ut kiisse/.-faire.) 

This experiment found that the kiisse/.-faire knidership style 
led lo the highest k»vel of a^^ression in the j»raup. Moreover, 
a^^ression he came even j^reater in situations where external stress 
increased throujjh (1) the presence of a hostile and critical 
strcmjj[er, and (2) the group's own boredom due to lack of 
accomplishment. The parallel to Beltz in 1973 is obvious. 

Summary 

Using our modest criteria of success^, Beltz failed 67 percent 
of the 42^1kige freshmen who entered the school in 1971-72. Of 
the 91 graduates from 1970-72, 23 entered college, but only 7 
succeeded. The low levels of social problems at Beltz during the 
1971-72 year and the high rate of academic progress suggests that 
many of the conspicuous problems of boarding schools for village 
children could be avoided by particular school policies. But, even 



'^K. Lowin. Fl. I.ippit. and R. Wliitr, "l*a!tt*rns of A^^rossivt^ Bohavior in 
Kxperimt'titallv C'rt>ati'd 'Social ('liniati's.' " jDumtil of Stn-iol Psychology 10 
(\[m)) '27! '299. 

*\)ur criforia oT sucrrss of a hi^h s<*lu)()[ prci^rani for a villa^jt' student 
was that thr studont: ll i stayed in the proj^ram, <2| did urU dcvt'iop sever** or 
moderately severe sehool-relaled social and emotional problems (mild 
school -related pn)l>lenis are not considered school failures gained at U'ast 
half the expectf'd amount in reading achievement (see Appendix U. 



whvn siuh probUms ar«* av<)icl<^, our study of IWliz graduates 
suj:yo>.tN that such hoarding v*;chool t»x|HTienivs often d<*velop 
attitudes and slyl«»s of t>oha\ior that handicap studt*nt.s m lat^T 
:nh:U hfr. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
THE ANCHORAGE BOARDING HOME PROGRAM 



Tht» 4*ff*»(ts of Iht* Anchorajje Boarding Home fVogram on 
village studiMUs are eomplicaUHl. A small group of academically 
talented village students thrived in the program, especially those 
placed with outstanding boarding home families. However, the 
program was a failure for the majority of village students who 
entered it. 



Graduates of the Program 

Only a small |M*rcenlage of those who entertnl the Anchorage 
Hoarding Home lYogram remain<Hl to graduate. Thos*^ who did 
graduate, however, were unusually successful as a group. They had 
the highest rate of imst-high school success, both in college and 
other pursuits. Of the 65 graduates from the 1970-72 fwiod, 13 
had entered collegi* and 8 wer*^ successful. Two of thest^ graduates 
were doing well at selective colleges outside vMaska. Of those 
student* who returned to the villj^, one becamt* a well-known 
village council president ami another a village mayor. Both in 
interviews and m essiiy responw^s to our questionnaires, these 
Anchorage Boarding Home lYogram graduates were remarkable for 
their highly develofXHl analytical abilities and their sophisticated, 
balanced views of c<miplicat<HJ issues. 



The higher success rale of the Boarding Home Program 
graduates resulted both from the type of student who was able to 
stay in the program and from the educational benefits provided by 
the program. Thost' who remained were not a typical group of 
Native students. And for this small group, the Anchprage program 
was quite valuable. 

Much of the positive educational influences of the Anchorage 
program came from the boarding home family. \Vlien boarding 
home students were placed with very good boarding home families 
with whom they could develop long-term relationships, the 
experience was quite beneficial. The value of such an experience 
was revealed in one graduate *s remarks: 

It was a tjreat family. I learned a lot fmm them. 
They talked to me about philosophy, about life, 
about beinj* a Native, about psychology. My 
board intj home mother would analyze things with 
me and talk about how I was fey ling. I began to 
think a lot. What my boarding home parents said 
really affected me and my behavior. When I came 
to the Tniversity^ i would do thing.^and remember 
how my boarding home mother would talk to me 
about that. 

Other s^uccessful graduates, although not having the 
advantage of excellent boarding homes, had the personal strength 
and motivation to survive the bad ones. As one graduate summed 
up the boarding home family situation: 

There are a lot of good homes/but then' are bad 
ones too. Wliile going to school the i years, I 
stayed al seven different homes. Four of them 
were really good homes. If I could* I would stay / 
with them again. The other three were pretty bad. | 
i think they were just taking care of us for the '[ 
money. They were overcrowded and two of them 
sened pretty bad food. The longest 1 stayed at one 
of these places was a month and a half. At the 
better homes I spent 1-1 2 years. Even started 
calling my boarding parents mom and pop. 
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Boarding homn |>ro>;rani ^jraduatt's oftrn pointtYJ out that 
getting to know tholr hoarding homo family made them realize 
that whites were just |>e(>ple, some good and some had. One sueh 
graduate said: 

Kids who ^^elH to donniton* st hools are more 
aj?ii;<^st white p*H>ph\ U must be r*'!alionships iu 
the dorm. Kids in a boarding home live with a 
family and there's a belter relationship. It goes 
t>oth ways, but kids mature faster in a family. 

Many graduates felt that the hoarding home program gave 
them an advantage lx»eause they got to siv how other p<H>p|e lived, 
and it was a good way of meeting different j>eople. Several f)ointed 
out that it was oasier to make white friends in early years of the 
program tn^fore so many Boarding Home l*rogram students were 
placed in a sthool. One student said: 

When I was in the ninth grade, there weren't so 
many Natives so 1 made white friends. If you were 
willing to talk, white Kids would be your friends. 
But the Native had to make the first effort. When 
a lot of Natives got logether> then it was harder to 
make white friends. 

Wlien many village students enten^d the program, the Native 
students formcHl a separate, cohesive jK'er group. Native students 
c-oul^ not i^asily make friendJi with oth**r students at the school if 
they wanted to remain friend^ with other village students* tiecause 
they fac<HJ disapproval from the Native ptH>r group. 

I'niike graduates from the other schools studitnl, no gradiu<te 
from the Anchorage Boarding Home l^ogram complaimnl that he 
had not leameil anything in school. On the **()ntrary, inany 
students pointed out that they had learned quite a lot in high 
S4^bii>ot, and knowing they had learned a good deal gave them 
self-confidence*. 

I think the high ?!<hool I graduaUd (mm madv me 
proud of mys#)f, even though I wa^vn't excited 
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through the times We attended. Now I can be 
going throu|;h life with the knowledge of what I've 
learned. 

Dimond High Si*hool is an exwllent 5>chooL If 1 
had to go back to high school Dimond High 
would be my first choice. They have a wide 
selection of classes for someone who wants to 
learn something. 

Students who had tho academic skills to do well in school 
were less likely to feel threat4»ned by the prejudice of some of the 
urban students. As one said: 

It wast a nice high school. Said to have mia) 
problems. U wasn*t that bad. Meamed a lot about 
the people. Few people were prejudiced. 

Where a student's academic performance was low, however, 
he \vas'<»sivcially likely to |H*rceive widespread prejudice and feel 
that the teachers were utiinteresttnJ in him. 

Th^ buildings were niip, but the subjects of which 
1 took were Verv* demanding. The teachers went 
too fast. They didn't care or seem to care abotut 
the student. 

The Anchorage Boarding flome Program, in sum, had 
different ftfevU on students depending on the background and 
l^^rsonal attributes of the individual student and the types of 
boarding homes in which they were plaani. These graduates could 
he dmiUni into three groups. One group ransisted of academically 
talenttxl students who were fairly uci^ulturated before entering the 
program. Evvn when plac<*d in mediocre hoarding homes, they 
took advantage of the educational opportunities in Anchorage and 
generally did well aft* rwards. The following student is typical of 
this group. 

. ^ James is five-eighths Eskimo, Both his parents 
graduated from high school. His father U a store 
manager, and his mother is a teac4^er's aide. James 
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graduated in th<^ top 5 percent of his Anchorage 
high school class and is prvsently doing well in a 
selective Eastern college. After graduation he plans 
lo '^attend med school, travel, m«»el more people, 
have my fun, and work/' 

James enclosed a long analysis of the positive and 
negative aspects of the boarding homie program 
and his recommendations for charjging the 
secondar> school situation in Alaska. He strongly 
felt that the Boarding Home Program should 
remain open to village students and that he would 
not have U^amed as much in a high school at home. 

The second uroup of successful Anchorage graduates tended 
to he academically talented village students who were not highly 
acvulturaU»d hut who were placed in unusually good boarding 
homes, 

Jane is lOO percent Eskimo. Her parents are not 
employed and have an elementar>' grade 
education. After graduation from the Anchorage 
Boarding Home Program, she entered the 
t^niversity of Alaska, Her cumulative college grade 
point average was 3.G5. Her dormitor>' counselor 
says she is "an organi;^er in the dormitory, 
conscientious, a Hne person, with solid goals/* 

During an interview, Jane was confident, 
articulate, and at ease. She had lived with the same 
boarding home parentii throughout her high school 
years and said that they had had a great influence 
on her. l^e fell bad that her younger sister was 
forced to remain in a village high school and did 
not have the opportunities she had. 

The third group of graduates showed serious signs of social 
and emotional disturbance. Some of the girls had married white 
men of questionable stability and were having marriage problems. 
Others had drinking problems. As one said: 

\Shen I go hack (home) I f^l out of place. I star l 
having drinking problems, being between two 
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cuUun's. Which side am I on? White people or my 
own people? I feel like thai sometimes. I do drink 
but 1 iry to control myself. 

The reason that few cases of this kind ap|H*ared in our foUow-up 
study was probalily liecause so many students who developed jti 
nef^ative directions as a result of the program left Anchorage 
before they jjraduated. Such students more typically transferred 
from school to school with the constantly changing? situations 
contributing* to their identity confusion. 

Effects on Entering Freshmen 

For our j^roup of mort" typical village freshmen, the 
Anchorajje Boarding Home ftogram was generally a failure. Many 
students drop|H»d out or transfemnl to different schools within the 
first month of tht pn^gram because they were homesick and 
unhappy in a strange, white family. Jy the end of tht ir sophomore 
year, only 35 percent (M out of 40) of our sample of 1971-72 
village fre.Sihn>t»n remained in Anchorage, Yet, a few stijdents had 
made excellent progress and were quite satisfied with their 
Aiirhorage ex|^»riencv. 



School Related Social and En^ottonal Problems 

The Anchorage Boarding Home t'rogram led to school-related 
social and emotional problems among 61 jHTcent (21 out of 34) of 
our freshmen group. Of the sophomores, 38 percent (6 out of 16), 
suffered from such probUmis. This reduction occurred in part 
!>ecaus4* many students I<»ft the program and in part because a few 
stiidt*nts made a iietter |X'rsonaI adjustment <Uiring their second 
year. 
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Academic Progress 

In the Boarding Home I*ro^am, villago students aro exposed 
to English not only in school hut also in their luxirdinjj homo 
families and in the city. Such *'total immersion'' methods of 
language learning often result in rapid progress. Yet» iho boarding 
home students in Anchorage did not demonstrate unusual growth 
in reading or language achievement. Village students in Anchorage 
made good academic progress hut their achievement gains were no 
higher than students in the Beltz dormitory* Students in both 
schools gained about 1.6 grades in reading achi(*vemenl and 1 
grade in language achievement over their freshman and sophomore 
years. Possibly progress was not higher in Anchorage, despite the 
unusual t»ducational opportunities, because students' emotional 
difficylties interferred with their learning. 

Similarly, most village students in Anchorage did not receive 
much benefit from the wide range of courses available. On the 
average, stu<lents entering Anchorage wen* reading at 5th-grade 
level. They were generally placed in an appropriate basic skills 
program which emphasizetl elementary reading skills, social 
studies, and arithmetic. The students took such electives as art, 
physical education, and typing. During their sophomore year, 
village students took such s^vcialized courses as ecology or 
geography. However, all but a few academically talent*^ students 
did not hav*^ the academic preparation to succetni in such courses, 
and the average grade was **D.^' 

In an attempt to find some course in which village students 
t^mld succeed^ counselors often pUici^l them in classes for slow 
learners or in work-study programs. 

Attitude Changes 

The positive effects of the Anchorage Boarding Uonie 
l^rogram in developing a better understanding of ihv world and 
more ambitious future plans in some students was evident in the 
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attitude changes of village students as revealed on our 
questionnaires. Of the village students who remained in 
Anchorage, only 14 percent (2 out of 14) planned to attend 
college when they entered the program. At the end of their 
sophomore year, 71 percent (10 out of 14) planned to attend 
college, the greatest change of any school studied. 

Similarly, the occupational goals of village students who 
entered Anchorage were no different from the goals of students 
entering other schools studied. At the end of the sophomore year, 
however, it was only in Anchorage that any students (3 out of 14) 
planned professional careers. Anchorage students also had more 
realistic (less stereotyped) occupational plans and did not evidence 
such common vocabulary errors as saying "electronics*' for 
^Electrician/* 



The Boarding Home Families 

Many of the problems of village students in the Boarding 
Home Program were caused by the differences between cultural 
values and behavior of the Eskimo students and the white 
boarding home families.^ Village students often felt un- 
cx)mfortable and out of place in the urban home, Some believed 
that the boarding home parents had low opinions of them because 
they did not know, for example, how to use a shower or answer 
the telephone. Since adolescents in the village were generally 
treated as adults, students resented urban parents' demands to 
know where they were at all times. Students frequently 
comr>lained that the parents "treated me like a baby" and "did 
not trust me." Chores and eating habits also caused serious 
problems, Male students often resented housekeeping chores that 



^ These problems and the characteristics of successful and unsuccessful 
boarding home parents are discussed in detail in Judith Klein feld, Aiaska^s 
Urban Boarding Home Program, InsUtute of Social, Economic and 
Govemmenl Research; Center for Northern Educational Research. 1972. 
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were "women's work" in the village. Boarding home parents 
became angry when village students, unaccustomed to budgeting 
food, ate at one sitting, for example, special tre^^ts intended to last 
the whole family for a week. 

In many cases, the year turned into a pitched battle between 
the parent and the student. As one mother^said about a student in 
ourgrbup: j 

I 

He doesn*t mingle in with ihe family. He doesn \ \ ^ 
try. He ha^a brand new room, and cleaning up is 
Urrible. It^ just a mess. The kids should be told a 
little bit more when they come to town. They've 
got to learn to ask for things. He will sit there and 
not ask for syrup when its right on the side of the 
table. When they come to town, they think our 
house is a h<^eU that they, will get steak every 
night. He is a hi^ ortrr. I bought 35 hot dogs for 4 
l(ids with buns and potato salad and potato chips. 
Then he complains to the coordinator there's not 
enough food. 

When placed in very good boarding homes, village students 
had fewer problems. However, because of the large numbers of 
village students that had to be placed in homes, the boarding home 
program coordinator could not be selective. According to the 
coordinator, only 18 percent of the homes used for the students in 
our group could be considered "very good" (see Table 44 ). 



Characteristics of Successful Boarding Home Parents 

♦ 

The successful boarding home parents in Anchorage were not 
necessarily altruistically motivated, nor were Native parents likely 
to be more successful than White. Village students placed with 
Native families or relatives had fewer problems related to cultural 
differences but more problems related to family quarrels or arising 
from relatives* expectations that they volunteer a gj«*at deal of 
their time to help around the house. Similarly, while some 
boarding home parents who took students "for the money" 
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Table 4-1, Boarding Homes in Anchorage During Sample Students' 
Freshman Year 1971-72 



(Number of Students - 37) 

Number of Boarding Homes Used Per Student 

1 home 

2 homes 

2 or more homes 
Total 



26 
9 
2 

37 



Percent of 
^ Total 



70% 
24 
5 



Ethnic Group of Boarding Home Families Used 

White 
Native 
Mixed 



Total 



y 



Boarding Coordinator's Rating of Home 

Very Goo</ 
Good 
Ad equals* 

Less than Adequate 
Total 



36 
5 
8 

49 



9 
'18 
19 

3 

49 



73 
10 
16 



18 
37 
39 
8 



Number of Students Who Planned to 
Return to Live V\^ith Some Boarding 
Home Family for Sophomore Year 



9 out of 19 



47% 
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economized on TotKl and provided UUle personal attention, others 
felt. that the student was helping them and they in turn should 
help the student. indet^d.^partMits who took villa^^e students for 
purely .altruistie reasons i^uite ofu^n proved inadeciuate. Some 
regarded th,e \nlla^^e student as a civic improvement project and 
coulU not understand why the student did not appreciate their 
efforts to turn him or her into i( *\\ative leader" or "Native heauty 
contest winner/ 

vSuccessful hoarding home parents, first of all, were warm, 
demonstrative p^^ople. They overcame villa^^e students' fears of 
them by direct expressions of affection. As one fath(T said: 

You feol st)rt of silly U'lling a lo-ycar-old girl that 
vou love her. Bui yoirve got to do it. Tlu^ydon'l | 
fiave the hi^tor\" of rt'ia lions hips thai you have 1 
with your own ohildn>n. They don't kn()^v how 
you feel about them unloss you tt^ll them directly, ^ 

Second, these successful boarding home parents provkied 
guidance that helped students to resolve cultural conflicts. l\ a 
situation of conflicting cultures, they tended to emphasize the 
more ftindamental values that both cultures had in common. For 
example, the village students were accustomed to coming and 
going as they pleased. Effective bocu'ding homo parents often 
pointed out that the important value was protei^ting students. 
However, there were different dangers in the village and in the city 
which called for different behavior in each situation. One parent 
said to his student: "In the village you ha^e to l)e afraid of wild 
animals and in the city, wild people."" 



In early years (^f the Boarding Home Program, village 
students were placed directly in urban high school classrooms. 
Unable to follow the fast-paced Knglish of the classroom and 
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afraid of making mistakes hofon* jooring white students, most 
village students hid in the back of the classroom, refused to open 
their mouth in class, and learned little. 2 

For this reason, a new program was established in 1970 for 
villaj^e freshmen. Most of the students in our group attended the 
**Rural Transition CenU»r,'' a small store-front high school set up 
exclusively for village students in downtown Anchorage. During 
the second semester, students took some courses at an Anchoragfo 
junior high school. For (Mher village students, most Anchorage 
high s(4iools established COUP] classes, a 2-hour block of English 
and scK'ial studies. 

I 
i 

Hoih ihv Rural Transition Center and the CORE classes 
generally provided an excellent educational program, both in 
terms of classroom psychological climate and curriculum. Unlike 
most high si'hool teachers, these teachers saw their role not merely 
as instructor but also as guidance counselor. They often developed 
IH*rsonal relationships with students and helped them with 
nonacade'mic prol)lems. For example, some CORE teachers found 
that one reason village student- won* their coats to class was that 
they did not know how to open their lockers. These teachers then 
spent a great d(»al of time explaining such things as how to open 
lockers, how to find particular classes in the school, and the 
meaning of such words as ''prom'' and '*suspension/' Such 
instruction could not be provided in a typical integrattxi high 
school class because some urban students would mock the 
ignorance of the village students. 

The academic (^urriculum in these special programs for village 
students emphasized intensive work in English and social studies. 
The prognun gave attention to such things as reading a newspaper 
and discussing (airrent events. While most high school teachers 



~These pn)bU'ms and the t*»arhitig styles of e5,peria!!y successful 
iFarhers an^ discusst'd in tlffeciivc Teachen of Indian offtd Eskimo Students, 
Institute of SociaK Ecnnomir and Govi'mment kes#»arrh; Center for Northern 
Educat wnai Hes*'arrh, \\^12. 
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were not prepared to iVAch the t^Iementnry reading skills students 
necxled, the Rural Transition Center employed a teacher 
com|x*tent in Uiis area and also used teaehinu machines for 
individualized lan^ua^e programs. 

In contrast to the withdrawn silence of village students in 
urban hi^h schools, most villaj^e students actively participated in 
the small, informal C01{t>^ and Rural Transition Center classt»s. 
The achievement values and positive attitudes toward school work 
of Anchorajje buarding home students was evident in our testing 
prt)^ram. Studt*nt.s workt^d seriously, and one or two even tried to 
do better by working past the test time limits. 

These inform:ii, personaliztni school programs, emfihasizing 
basic skills, were quite successful with typical village students. Yet, 
the urban school district had difficulty establishing them because 
high schools were not prepunnl to provide the elementary level 
curriculum appropriate to village students' academic preparation. 
The school district feiued charges of segregation if it developed 
stK»cial programs. Also, some students in the programs felt inferior 
because they were siot in the standard high school. The irony of 
this plan wiis that village students were taken from the village and 
placed at great difficulty and exp^Mise in Anchorage in an 
(HJucational program that remarkably resembled a village school. 

During their sophomore year, the 11 students remaining from 
our original group of 40 wen* generally plactxl in n^gular classes in 
large Anchorage high schools. All but a few were not academically 
prepared for such classes and had a difficult time. Most of their 
t^»achers ren^embered them as the shy stud*»nts who were afraid to 
talk in class and who wert* doing ver>' badly. As one teacher said: 



An ♦^valuation <if a similar COllE program in Fairbanks sugg<*sled that 
village* i»tudents in these clash's made b*»lter academic pr<>gn-ssi. Soe Franx 
KHtza. ''Informa! Teachinij! Techniques/* Jaunial of American Indian 
FducaUon {Oc{o\h x VM\i 1215. 



Slie doesn't get in with the^lass. She seems to feel 
inferior. Iliey have to feel that someone cares 
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befori' Ihcy will work, and ! only svv thotii an hour 
a day. They an* always hi the minority and that 
hoLht-rs th(Mn, 

Other teachers wore ^i. .«'ssod at the fioor proj^ress of these 
students, l}ut they did not know how to ho;; them; they 
questioned the n^ason for l)rin^inj^ them to Anehorago at all. One 
said: 

['ni kind of t^isi-onra^cd. Hfsl I can do i?vhan^ In. 
I horc were no sj^^nil'icant f^aijis in dcvflopnuwital 
ri'adinp bot\\*'*Mi i\\v first and se(^ond svnK»slvr. At 
It'asL I'm not hurlinq Iht'ni. I know the tests are 
rotten and culturally biased. lUit then they can't 
«el Ihrou^h bioUjtiy books and other thinjis. 



Summary 

The Anchorage Bc^ardinji llom(* Proj^ratn fail<»d 77 percent 
(30 out of 39} of our sample of ent<Tin^f 1971-72 freshmen.'^ 
Despite the educational opportunitit^s in boarding h(jrf'ie families 
and in the city, Anchoraf^o Boardinjf Ilome Proj^ram ^tudents on 
the- avora^?e made no greater progress in English skills than did 
students at the Boltz Boarding School, although progress in hoth 
schools was j^od. For most village students in /^nchorage, the 
availahility of specialized courses meant little h</cause students 
were not academically prepiired for them. 

/ 

For certain unusual villago/<itudents, howev<>r» the Anchorage 
Boarding Home Program j^royuied important educational henefits. 
When these students were placed with exceptionally good 



In calculatinji success, we omitted one stud<'nt who transferred to 
another school because of a family move. Our criteria of success of a high 
school program for a vlllajje student was that llie student: (1) stayed in the 
pro|*ram. (2) did not deviOop s<*vt're ()r nioderalely severe school-related social 
and' emotional probtems onild problems are not considered school failure}, 
and (lU gained at least half Ih * expected amount in reading achievement (see 
Appendix I). 

/ 
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boai-ding lionu's, tho parents lioljied thoni to resolve c-ullural 
conflicts and inc-rease their understanding of the world. The 
academically talented villa^'e students took advantage *of the 
speeialized courses availahlc in city sciiools. These were the 
students who after graduating,' from the Anchorage Moarding Home 
Program tended t() he unusually suc-cessful in college, or they held 
miportant positions in the village. This small grou(i of suc.-essful 
students felt that they iuid benefitted far more from the urban 
bo:irding home' program than they could have in a village high 
schoof. ^ 



/ 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
VILLAGE HIGH SCHOOLS 

< 

In 1972-73, now ninth- and U»nth-grade programs were 
establishiHl in several smixll viWd^os, primarily because of pressure 
from village parents who wished their children to remain at home. 
Eskimo pan^nts traditionally place great value on strong family 
bonds, and sej^ation from children can be a very painful 
experience.! In addition, parents worry about plane crashes or 
that they or their children will get sick and die and never see each 
other again. In generaU village parents strongly desire high schools 
at home. 



Dropout and Schooi Related Social and Emotional Problems 

The dropout rale in these new mMh and tenth grade village 
programs was 6 |wrcent, substantially lower than in oUier types of 
high schools. Students attending high school at home also had 
dramatically lower rates of social and emotional problems (see 
Table 51). Acwrding to the village teachers surveyed (response 
rate equals 9 out of 1 1 >, only 1 1 f>ercent of the village ninth and 



*K&kimo attitudes toward separation an- disru&sH m Rc^rt Kraus. 
••Ei^kimo Suicide/* Paper read at the Meetinf of the AmerioiA Psydioatialytlc 
Association, 1973. Kraus sugge$u thai the rxpe rience of family separation 
broufrt't about >* / hospltalia^ation for tuberculosis or throu^ folnf away to 
boart rrig school fin be a cwitribuCing factor to suicide anjonf Eskimos. 
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tenth graders in these programs had drinking problems, almost 
none of which were severe. There were no suicide threats or 
attempts. Only about 3 percent of the students suffered from 
other types of social and emotional pr(>l)lenis, such as withdrawal 
in the classroom. Teachers reported that such problems, v/hen 
they do occur, often resulted from a family situation, and that 
most students seemed to handle them well. (For example, if a 
student had trouble at home, he might move in with another 
family in the village). Only one village teacher reported problems 
which were school-related. This involved some students who were 
angry and depressed because, they could not leave home for high 
school. ; 

Such a spectacular decrease in social and emotional problems 
in village high schools is to be expected when we consider the 
causes of village students' problems away from home. The 
students* social and emotional problems were not in the main 
caused by what happened to them in the Migh school classroom. 
Rather, the problems* resulted, first of all, from separation from 
their parents in cultures where traditionally and, to a large extent 
today, the family is the central source of emotional support and 
social control. Second, their problems resulted from the negative 
influences of disorganized regional towi.s. Third, the problems 
resulted from the living situation— cultural conflicts in urban 
boarding home families, social problems in rural boju-ding home 
families, and peer group socialization in dormitories. In short, th-: 
major factors causing student disturbance in schools away from 
home were not seriously present in the village high schools. 



Achievement Gains in pasic Skills 

Students in village ninth and tenth grade programs made 
respectable progress in basic skills. Normal progress, as measured 
by the State-Operated Schools* achievement tests (for academic 
progress), requires a gain of one to two points during the 5-month 
testing period. The 57 ninth graders tested gained 1.72 points and 
the 17 tenth graders gained 1 .94 points on the composite test. 
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Breadth of Academic Program 



Mu* vWKi^^* hi^h .schools difU'Vinl \vi(i<»iy ii) ilw school 
pro^rariN thrv c)t l»Ti'<l; Suh litlU* piMiiiiiii^ iiad omirml, Uio 
program (h^ptMidrd pniiianly on t*u» una^ination of iho individual 
Irai hrr. hi ori»' villaj^r program \v<' ohstTvod, \bv currirulum was 
quU(» poor. Ihr t»Mih<T had att<'nipt<Hi to M't up an opMi 
t*la>sronni m.wiiu'h >t\id»'nis work^^i on avtivitivs n^d^'jMMHlonlly. 
llo\\rv<»r, hr provided too hlth' ^nidanri\ and >tud<Mits did not 
know what t<> do. 

l hf N'lawik Villas* hmh n» ho(»l pro^iram, ift rontra>t» pr<}vid<*s 
an t'\(c'li'nt ilhj>tration ot Ik-.v a hroail currit uluni tan hi* offrn'd 
in a \iLaui' "-^.hool. Stlawik hi^h ><'hool ?*{ti(h'r.t> sri up and 
o|><»ratrd \hi» Northern Liuiit> |{iv>tauran\ . llio {\t>\ \n\>\w»> of \ls 
kind i/i th*' \illa;:<'. I hr stndrnt> oidainrti a huMn<'.v> loan from th<* 
» ho<»l }M)ard. l h>A- r<'nt<'d tht» f>uil(hnvj and n'nu)d«'lo(i it. Th<*y 
tiM'd ih<^ prMlii> lo pa\' ha^ k ilh* h>an w ith nit«'n*>l . pay <'xp<'nst's, 
and h{\\U\ up iht* luisUiOss. ()ni'studotit oarnoii lu>okko«'puij4 crt' Jil 
for k^'rpuii: ihf r«'siaiirant l)ot>k*^. Ih** Ntii<i»'nl> h*arn<'d alM)Ut 
onh-rniu supph«^. priM'>, profit ami lo>>. d**pr**iiation, .ind 
ad v*Tl i^tnu- 

llvonui} r^tabh-vh^H: a < il)a^<^ hiMntSs St )awik slu<h'nt.s noj , 
i>!dv if'ar»i«'d HUp(^i'tant m^w skdK l»u! also |>*»rformrd r*'s|>onsd)!<* 
roU'-. whu h won ap-proval from hoti\ viliai:^' at^ti wt'>ttTn ailultN. 

Sivoon^i villaut' hij^h v< hool proj^ran) illusirai(»s an<»t h<*r 
of i'.\pan<hn^' tht- i nrru a/3d sali^-fvintl Vil!a^'(* slu<h>nls^ 

d«'sir<^> t'j :^t't' th»' outbid*' world whil*' th*' >lu<hMit^ an» t>aM*d m a 
h\i:li ^t hof j!, lh«* pro^Tani Iud*'d a *J-vv»M'k stay m 
An< ho».iU4', Stiid<'nt> Uv»'d tfn* first wt't«k with an iirtinn family nn<i 
atii'nil^ni hiuh -st hoo! t lasM-s. For ihr srrv>!Mi wtM'k.thvy hvtMi on a 
Mni\<Tvit\ i <unpu-> and atl« iKh'<i i la>M's w jih Xativ** tollejjir 
ud»'nK. 




Teacher Morale and Evaluations of Village High Schools 




The toachers at rogiorial high schools were generally 
depressed and demorali/.ed at the end of Ihe sehool year, because 
they knew their pro^ranrs had failed their students. In contrast, 
the village teachers, in their letters to us, often evidenced high 
morale. They were frequently proud of the programs they had 
developed and believed these prognuns had succeeded. One village 
teacher wrote: 

Togiak bi*^»aa its hij^h school program on a small 
scale, employinj^ two new socondan.* toachers and 
iisinf* ON is Li n^ facilities with some modifications. 
This) aUovved us to departmentalize through the 
seventh grades and to offer seventh through tenth 
graders a wide " choice of subj^^cts using a 
mini-course, trimester scheduling piJ»n. In my 
opinion, the students were ver\' happy with this 
arrangement and achieved as much or more here as 
I hey could liave outside the village. There were 
few if any discipline problems, which I believe Is a 
result of parental guidance and the secure feeling 
the boys and girls have when they are in their own 
village. Some students were skeptical about staying 
in the village since their brothers and sisters hUd 
gone av/ay to school, but after local activities and 
events got started there was, never any other 
discussion about it. 

Another teacher wrote: 

We have concrete evidence that nether the 
boarding home p )gram nor regional high schools 
are successful for : and Point students, whereas our 
experience over Uie p^^^ 

that local education can succf^^d. .S<)mehow we 
must communicate this experience to the 
State -Ope rated School Board, the State 
Department of Education, and the l.egtslature. 
The school and the comn:unity are deeply 
involved in curriculum development. \Ve envision a 
curriculum tluU will keep students in sctiool by ■ 
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virtue of its intrirusic in to rest and relevance, that 
will prt^pare the term'iiial graiiuates to compete 
i succossfully in the local labor market » that will 
provide rontinuiiij* students \vith the background 
and experience to make the transition to the world ^ 
outside Sand Point, and that will involve the local 
eonmiuniiy both in tlie planning and the actual 
.implementation of the profjram. 

Would Four-Year Village High Schools Be Adequate? 

A major question in Considering 4-yoar village in. high ^chools 
is vvheth(*r or not a small village school could offer educational 
experience's which adequately [)repared students for diverse adults 
demands. Many Native leaders and others artrespecially concerned 
ahout whether a village high school could prepare students 
adec|uately for college at a time when land claim developments are 
creating a great demaivd for highly educated Natives. ^ 

■ If poorly - f)lannt^d and inadequately funded, village high 
schools might indeed offer a very limited education except" where 
unusual teacliers organ i/.ed imaginative programs. However, it is 
essential to keep in mind that, even if village high schools did offer 
a limited program, the education would probably not be very 
diffenMU from the actual education most village students now 
receive in large high schools away from home. Village students in 
url)an high schools often end up in, classes for slow learners or 
cannot follow the specialized course.|'in which they enroll. Village, 
students in regional high schools o^ten complain that they-are not , 
learning much b(»cause of the low academic standards. 

If high school programs were well planned and if educational 
funds were usecl for educational experiences' rather than 
construction of elaborate high school facilities, village high schools 
might well provide an education that would increase a rural 
students success in college or employment. For example, early 
high si'hool yhni!> should emphasize travel experiences which 
increase rural/students'' awareness of the range of opportunities 

: •■ ! ^ ' • 
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available to them. I>ater high school years should be organized 
around transitional experiences to prt^pare the student for going 
away to college or unemployment. 

Incorporating transitional experiences into the junior and 
senior years, of village high schools to prepare students for 
individual adult roles would have far greater educational benefits 
than the commonly discussed alternative of SPndjng village 
students to urban or regional high schools Wring these same years. 
*Ai> late entrants into the school, village students would have 
difficult adjustment problems. They woul^ also suffer social and 
emotional problems when exposed to the\^ negative influences of 
towns with high levels of social problem^J^ and to inappropriate 
living situations. \ 

\ 

Program Possibilities for Village High Schools 

Of the 105 village ninth graders in our'stijdy, 78 [>ercent read 
at the sixth grade level or below. Academic^Uy, these students 
needed a concentrated language arts program, and this is exactly 
what eveiy regional and urban high school studied finally 
developed forMllage ninth graders. \ 

The core curriculum of village high schoo| programs should 
lie built around basic school skills. For exan^ple, one teacher 
should have special background in dealing with Reading problems. 
Indeed, a good basic model for such a village higji school program 
already exists in the Rural Transition Center in Anchorage. Here, a 
group of instructors are team-teaching basic skills in an informal 
personalized classroom. | 

To provide a wider range of courses, a program needs to be 
developed where itinerant teaching s|K'cialists offer concentrated 
mini-courses in such specialized art*as as science. These teachers 
might be based in a regional resources and media center located at 
a community college. Community residents should also he used to 
expand the curriculum by teaching in^^ortant local skills. 
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Travel Programs to Increase Awareness of Opportunities 



Village eighth grader^ often want to go away to high school 
IxH'au^e thoy art' curious about }ho outside World. Curiosity is also 
a major reason village students frt»quently transfer from school to 
schooL A village high school program should offer travel programs 
to increase students' awareness of opportunities. Excellent models 
of such travel programs are presently available. The Craig High 
School program, for example, offers student exchange oppor- 
tunities with other states. .In the Dillingham Foreign Study 
f*rogram, village students travelled abroad anv. then enrolled in 
university courses. At college, the students lived as a group with 
guidiuiet* provided by counselors. This program appears to have 
succetnled in increasirig village students' interest in new 
opportunities and also increasing their success in college.2 
Through these types of travel programs, village students can see 
what it is like outside the village without being placed in a position 
of continued inferiority, as presently occurs when village students 
attend classes with more academically prepared students in 
regional and urban high schools. 

Such travel programs Vould have even greater value to " 
students if the village high school students earned a part the 
funds through community projects. A state ''matching'' grant*; 
program could be developed where students would write * 
pro]>osaI f(^r a travel program, outline their own educational go s. 
and provide part of the funds. In a r^umber of Indian secondar. 
schools, working together for money to go on a trip has been a 
powerful w^ay to create school spirit and strong peer group support 
for educational goals. 

/ 



AVe w in the process of preparing ari evaluation report on the 
DiilinKham Fon^ign Study Program. Since appropriate comparison groups arc 
not available, it is difficult to make good statistical comparisons, but many 
pieces of evidence suggest its !»ucc«»ss. / 

/ ' 
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Senior Year Transitional Programs 



Our folloW'Up stu(]i«s of xilla^o hi^jh school ^jriuhiatc'.s 
Indlrato that villa^r stmlonts ofi(»n t^\|'vri*MUv serious (iiffii'ully in 
making a sufivssful transitioij^to collo^* or to omploymiMU. All 
{ho sup(>orts of hi^h si hool aro suddtMily tak^Mi away, and studonls 
an» thri>\vn on tlnMr own, oftt»n without tho support of partMitai 
t»\fvritMii*t* and j:uidan< t\ 

IJiis prol>hMn could allcviattMl if {ho M'nior year programs 
of villauo liijih sihools woro or^ani/tni aN transitional collt^^o or 
employ monl t^xi^Miemt^s. StudtMils could onWr colh»^t» or 
employment while living tout^tluT as a hi^h school Uroup with a 
couiiM^or. Sui'h a situation would i^ive. studtMits ^;uidanc(» an<i 
tMUotional support in making a suivessful transition to adult rolt\s. 
\'illa):i' senn)rs intenvsl<*d in collt^^(», for <^\amph\ could t»nroll in a 
pn'colh'm* f>rt»ufam on Alaska eampuses. I'ransitional occupational 
training aJid I'mploynv'nt programs coulti he organized for hi^h 
school NiMiiors nUerested in particular oirupations. S(»nior sludonts 
who wished lo remain in the villa^t* I'ould become intejirattKl into 
ailult rol(»N at home through working, f(»r e\ampl*\ in tin* villa^^* 
corporatu)n> >et up under the I^ukJ Claims Act of 1971, with 
funds piThap> provided l)y Neiuhl)orho(Ki Youth (*orps. 

Extracurricular Activities to Develop 
Confidence and Responsibility 

leachers of village hi^li M-hool programs emf)hasi/t^ti th** 
importance of adult -sponsored (extracurricular activities, first of 
all, to provide an alternative to horedom and drinkinu. In addition, 
n>MMrclr^ on sm.ill vctsun larije hiuh schools su^^tsts that 
oxtraiurrii'ular ai*li^^ies in small hiuh >chools can liav*' V(*ry 



*^This reMMri h suni!ii;iri/rd in Schmtl Small School Studio*' 
the Fffooh of ifif:h .sv//oo/ See rpttft tho liohatifn' u^ui Expan ih os nf 
Sfi4dcnts. {{. H. Harkrr ih4.\ CnutTsity of Kiinsa?.. Midwi^t Ps\('hnlo^i<al 
Fii^ld Station, VMWL 
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imporlanl oTf^^cls in dovtilopin^ soif-c"onfid(Mur and a sense of 
social responsibility. Especially benef'ittinfi from small schools are 
marfjinal students (like villain* stvidenls) who are usually left out in 
larj^e schools. Such activities in small hi^h schools offer greater 
deveiopmentid benefits to students, in essence, l)ecause there are 
fewer studenLs available to fill important roles. Thus, in small high 
schools, many students will have the opportunity to fill positions 
of responsibility and develop competence, confidence, and a sense 
of obligation to the group and its goals. In a large high school, 
only a^few talented student^s w^ill fill these roles and receive the 
important benefits. Such opportunities are especially important 
during adolescence, when students are trying to define their own 
abihties and their potential place in the "world. 

The greater benefits provided by extracurricular activities in 
smaller high schools are exemplified in a school play. The play 
may require a cast of 10 students, hi a large high school of 1,000 
students, only 1 percent of the students will receive a role in the 
play, develop their public speaking abilities, and have their 
self-esteem boosted through ..community applause. In a small high 
school of perhaps 20 students, 50 percent will play a part and 
receive such benefits. In the large high school, since there are so 
many students from which to select actors, only those with 
especially high dramatic abilities are likely to be chosen. In the 
small high school, however, those with little dramatic ability are 
likely to be chosen. \VIiiIe the quality of the play may be lower in 
the small high school, the benefits to students in terms of personal 
growth will be much greater. 



Summary 

Village high school programs are not only likely to reduce the 
high rate of drop-out and serious social and emotional problems 
suffered by village students in high schools away from home. If 
carefully planned and if fupds are spent on educational programs 
as well as facilities, village high schools could offer a program more 
appropriate to the academic and developmental needs of most 
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village students and hotter prepare students for eollege or 
employment. Village high school programs could include u eon* 
(!Urriculum supplemented by itinerant teaching specialists, travel 
opportunities, a senior year transition to work or college, and 
extracurricular activities designed to giVe students the experience 
in important, responsible roles. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
IDENTITY FORMATION IN 
ALTERNATIVE HIGH SCHOOLS 



Planning secondary school programs for village adolescents 
requires an undersumding of the fundamental development 
problem which must Ik* solved in adolescence— the formation of a 
stiong identity. 

Identity is one of the most abused and yet still one of the j) 
most useful concepts in psychology. As Erik.son points out: J 

Identity is a term used in our day with faddish 
ease; at this point I can onI> indicate h^w very 
complicated the real article is.. For ego identity is 
partially conscious and largely unconscious; it is a 
psychological process reflecting social processes; it 
meets its crisis in adolescence but has grown 
throughout childhood and continues to reemerge 
in the crises of lat-er years. The overriding meaning 
of it all . . . is the creation of a sense of sameness, a 
unity of the personality now felt by the individual 
and recognized by others as having consistency in 
time.^ 

Identity formation is misunderstood in cross-cultural 
education. Identity" is much too narrowly viewed as a sense of 



Erik Erikson. "Youth: Fidelity and Diversity/' Daedalus, Vol. 91, 
(1%2)5-27. 
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ethnic identity, a feelini^ of f)ride in being an Indian or an Eskimo, 
Educational programs attempt to develop **identity through 
Native heritage programs intended to boost self-esteem. ^ 

While ethnic pride may be an important |>art of identity, it is 
only a small part of il. Idmtity formation is (undamen tally the 
development of a net of unified uatues and directions which 
organize a life and give it meaning. Indet^d, identity formation is 
much more akin to the old-fashion<*d concept of "character 
development" than it is to its present interpretation in hidian 
(education as "ego-b<K>sting/' 

For hulian and Eskimo children, the unsuccessful resolution 
<)f identity formation appe;u*s to be a central psychological 
problem that stunts their development and prevents their future 
growth into productive adults. Identity formation would be 
difficult for village adolescents even if they did go away to high 
school. Indeed, village teachers commonly note that their students 
•*tum off'* at about the seventh grade, the beginning of 
adolescence. Indentity formation is difficult in part because, 
traditionally, self-n\ade identities were not necessary. In 
traditional cultures^ central values and available roles were fairly 
clear. If a man, for example, one usually became a hiniter and 
provider; if a woman, one usually cared for a family'. Traditionally, 
adolescents did not have to choose between competing values and 
life styles in order to synthesize a unique persouiil identity. 

The task of identity formation is doubly difficult for Indian 
and Eskimo adolescents because the range of values and life styles 



'"This approach is coming under increasing criticism for failing to 
produce competent, confident adults. See "Indian Schools: Is Ego Boosting 
Enough?*', Xew York Timea, July 15, 1973. The weakness of this approach is 
that increased self-esteem requires meaningful personal achievement, not only 
identification with accomplishment of past generations. As Erikson points 
out, weak ego does not gain substantial strength from being persistently 
bolstered. A strong ego. ..does not need, and in fact is immune to, any 
attempt at artificial inflation, lis tendency is toward the testing of 
what.. .feels real.'* Erik Erikson. 'identity and the Life Cycle,'' Pi;ycho logical 
/s.?wc.s\ l:10(1959)p. 17. 
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hftwiHMi whifh they must choost^ is so much hroacUT than the 
T'Mgi^ available to many other adoU'srents. The Indian or Eskimo 
adt)leseiMit must somehow ereate an identity made up of many 
ty[H»s of values- traditio:ial, western, religious— whieh sometimes 
confliet. He must create an identity that has meaning not only in 
terms of his village eonmiunity hut also in terms of western 
society, whieh has hei'ome an important reference group. 

Sendinji villa^^e children away to high school makes the 
already difficult task of identity formation much worse. Strong 
identity formation reqmres:*^ 

• A unifu'Qiion of the values important in childhood with 
values that can provide direction for adult life. 

• Recognition by (and approval from) the significant 
pecjple in his life that he is growing up well. 

These two conditions do not occur in high schools away from 
home. 

When village adolescents go away to high school, value 
unification becomes very difficult. First, the child is detached 
from the set of values of the village and thus finds it hard to 
reconcile his childhood self with adult ways of living. As one 
-college student put it: 

You nervously wait for tht' moment whon you will 
seo your rtOatives» but you doirt really know what 
to say or what to do because it was ages ago that 
you last saw them. You know that you have 
changpd and you act and feel differently now. You 
ulso have diffenMit outlooks on tilings you didn't 
think about before. So hert^ you are, left alone in 
that marginal life of yours. 



rhesf conditions are based upon P>ik Erikson\s discussions in 
•'Identity and the IJfe Cycle." Paychohgical la^^uca, 1:10, 1959. 
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Second, the village cliitd .away at hi^^h sdiool is not even exposed 
.to a unified set of western values; he often fkces value confusion. 
Frequently the school staff conUiins young/whites who adhere to 
the **new morality" and do not uphold the strict western values 
that the Native students have been taught in the village from 
teachers and religious leaders who represent western standards. 
For example, the open and irre^^ular sexual behavior of some staff 
members often shocks and unnerves the students who sre these 
pc^ople as hypocritical. A Native dormitory attendant expressed 
such feelings about some school staff members: *Mt is just not 
right, those people livint^ together right in front of the children." 

Also confusing to the students are the different, often 
conflicting, values of different staff members. These disagreements 
and value contradictions often create value cross-pressures on 
students which in turn add to their confusion. Such a condition 
was present in every school we studied. We always found a 
contingent of traditional staff who emphasized "getting ahead" 
and traditional morahty. Also always present and creating 
contradictory pressures on students were staff who emphasized 
the nev: morality of a free life style and development of intense 
personal relationships. Non-Native students who have grown up 
within a strong value framework transmitted by their families can 
deal with value conflicts among school staff and indeed often find 
the opposing points of view intellectually exciting. For village 
students, however, the result can be disorientation. 

During a single year in the Bethel Regional High School, for 
example, village students had to adjust to the radically different 
standards of a liberal and a conservative dormitory director. At the 
same time, a student ''ombudsman" in the dormitory (sent in by a 
different agency) preached a radical life style. When asked about 
students, he asserted that *'lf he's not millitant, 1 don't know' 
him."4 



This was more talk lhan fact. The ombudsmHn helped many students 
in^.the dormitorv' who were not militants. The point is that his explicit values, 
which he was teaching students, were narrowly militant. 
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In the school, Lhi* villaj^e students went from teachers who 
warned them against the pleasures of drugs to the principal's 
office. There a poster of a l)enr ruhbing its back against a post 
proclaimed: "If it feels good, do it." An observer who knows the 
principal realij:ed the sign was merely a joke, but village students 
often do not underst*\nd such irony. All they perceive is a barrage 
of confusing, contradictory messages about how one is supposed 
to grow up. 

The second condition of successful identity formation- 
recognition and approval from significant figures in one's life— is 
also rarely met in high schools away from home. Because of 
academic deficiencies, social and emotional problems, village 
students frequently receive disapproval from significant western 
adults. Further, because of the new styles of behavior they learn 
away from home, village students sometimes receive disapproval 
from significant people at home. 

Village parents, in addition to their traditional values, often 
hold strong Christian values and may disapprove of their children's 
new behavior by both sets of standards. Parents are irritated that 
some returning students act like whites, disapprove of their 
parents for not maintaining white s-tandards of cleanliness in the 
village, and refuse to do housework. Parents are especially 
distressed, however, by what many see as erosion of their 
children's moral character. According to northwest Alaska 
parents: 

So many learn to smoke and drink when away 
from home. Respect for other people is lost. 
Before going away to high school, many children . 
attend church with their parents. When they 
retum home, the parents are saddened because the 
children no longer want to attend church. ..the 
children cannot do without parental guidance. 
This reason alone causes many of our youngsters 
to walk down the wrong path in iife.^ 



^Summarizod by Senator Blodgett, Conference on Alaska Native 
Secondary Education, Sitka, Alaska. (December 19-20, 1968). Transcript of 
proceedings. 
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Many villajje students uAd us that the community oxpocts 
high school studonts to turn l)ad when thvy go away to school, 
and they h^uh* (hat (his occurs. As one said: 

liOts of kids who to h\^\\ siiiool are gtH>d 
childrvn at home, oh«y, and don't talk back to 
their parents, rhen they eome back and drink and 
smoke. TheyVe noi good to their pan^nts. They 
Ihink I hey 're so bt^. I saw that happ*Mi with my 
pari'tits. 

A villajje student in our stutiy j;roup, while an extreme cas<.\ 
illustrates a common exf>**cUition that students turn bad at high 
si hool. She arrived at a teacher's home at 1 a.m. in the morning, 
drunk and <Tying hysterically, i^he said that she had left home a 
>(k1 Christian girl and had st/rttnl to drink, f^moke, and go with 
lyien. Now she iouhJn t return jo the village again. 

Villa^^e" students who attendcnl high schools away from home 
e\hil»it**n m:uiy sipis of unsuccessful identity formation. Some 
B<*ltz graduates, for t»xample, when ask^nl about what they wanted 
to do with their lives, responded, **I just want to t^ike it easy" or 
"live luxuriously." Some students at Beltz tried to form an 
identity by attaching thems4»lves to another student. If, in such a 
situation, one of the students left, the other fell apart. Also, 
some Anchorage studi»nUi seem<Hi to view themselves as split into a 
Native half and a White half without any way to reconcile* the two. 
(3ne village college student vividly expressinl such a problem: 

"There is a White part of me and a Native part of 
me. The White part of me has no childhocKi and 
has no parents. But the Native part of me has no 
aduU/'J 



**Ehkson discusses (his form of identity confusion in Identity and the 
* Life Cycle, op, rit. *iieraube of an early id<*ntity hunger, our patients are apt 
lo attach thems^eives to one brtXher or sister in a way resembling the beh^n^^ior 
of twinii.,.rag«* and paralysis follow the i^udden Insight that there iti euwiigh 
identity only for one, and that the other seems to have made off with it/' p. 
93. 

am Indebted to Mr. Jim Cole, tniversity of Alaska rounselof, for this 
observation. 
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^ How School Programs Can Facilitate Successful 

Identity Formation 

Our study of (lifft»nMn ty|>*».s of hi^;h schools, as woll as th<» 
IxKly of tuhiialional thi»ory and nwan h, su^^ests that schools, if 
slrurturcd in o»rlain ways, help students to acquin> a unified set of 
V'alues and directions.^ In en»atinK such a school the followinj? 
thn»e conditions appear to he cru< ial: 

• School staff must present clear values and directions 
that harmonize with the standiirds students have learned 
earlier from their families in the village. 

• School staff must create a warm, personalized school 
climati* where exU*nsive relationships oecur l)etween 
teaehers and students, 

• School stuff must ^din support of the adolescent peer 
referen<v ijroup for tht* values and directions presi^nted 
hy Ihe schno5, 

i 
i 

i 



Miuh <}( the resfari h on ihe impart of srhiK)ls on value formation has 
hi»i n done al Ihe collt»i»«' lev^'J. Not all lyp*»s of colleges have been found to 
inHueirf^^ value development but rather colleges structured as small, 
honK^geneous communities with clear values and few value cross- pressures. 
See esp4>ciallv Hidwcll and H. S. VVeeland, **rollege Education and 

Moral Orientations: An Orgaiurational Approdich,** Sociology of Education, 
Vol. AH M%9> 2:i:i'2r)<): \{, S. Vreeland and C. E. Ridwell, "Classifying 
I'niversilv Departments: An Approach to the Analysis of Their Effects Upon. 
l'ndergradua(es*s Values and Attitudes,*' Sociology of Education ^ Vol. 39 
iVMMW 2.17-251. T. Newroemb, Personality and ,Sorw/ Charge, NVw York: 
l>r\dfn Press, IB*.!. Hit* literature of ideniificaUon and internalization of 
values is also pertinent. See especially J. Aronfreed, *Th** Concept of 
Internalization/* in I). A, doslin tEd.i Handbook of Socializalion, Qiicago: 
Hand Ml Na Hey. \m% 
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Presenting Clear Values and Directions in Harmony 
with Those of the Village 

^ Must vilJat:<» students in hi^h schools away from homo <ire» 
:*xp<xsed to confas^nl, contradictory valutas. Much of this value 
disorienUitiofi results from the o^ut-of-school curriculum, t»s|H»cially 
the attitudes students learn in those towns which have high levels 
of social pro[)Iems, For example, village students* often form 
sijjnificant emotional relationships with confustnl and rootless 
younj; men of the town. These disoriented people can become 
central influences in the students lives. Villaj^e students also bej^an 
to adopt the attitudes prevalent amon^ some |H»ople in these 
towns, that the high rates of homicide and suicide in the town 
were just thi* way things naturally were. Thus, when the dormitory 
director committtxi suicide in Bethel, for example, the students 
were not particularly shocked. They had tSimw to see sui h events 
as the natural course of things. One Bethel resident expressed the 
value dislocation that village Students experienced in the town: 

Evenone is on his own in IV^thel, 1 here is no sense 
of rommunity. Th»T»»\ no public opinion or 
pressure against anything. The main problem is 
that kids come in out of the village \*hore life is 
structured and there is some kind of order and 
then come to Bethel where anything goes. The 
main problem is that they don*t know what's right 
from wrong. They can't learn it inlieihel. 

^Nor did the school program in the regional schools present 
strong, clear directions. Most schools in the years studied had 
adopted a **freedom in education" philosophy which teachers 
misunderstood to mean no structure or direction. The purpose of 
this approach was to develop self-discipline and responsibility. But 
this purpose was not explained to students who saw the program 
as chaos. Moreover, even had the purpose been explained, the 
program could not have succeeded, becau.se self-discipline is not 
developed by doifig nothing more than placing children in a free 
environment. Indeed, the educators most committed to developing 
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a sense of responsibility through free schools have been forced to 
conclude that: 

• There has btH»n a "rapid coIIaps<* of naive assumptions 
about the typical student taking control of his or her 
own leaniing." 

• The op>en education program has **benefittx^d white 
middle class students most and low income students in 
general and ethnic minorities least/'^ 

One ghetto student responded to the teacher's request that he 
wntrol his behavior by saying: "I don't know how.**!^ The 
failures of the free school movement with minority group children 
has turned attention not to doing away with structure altogether, 
but rather to determining what types of structures are desirable in 
educational programs. 

The high schools attended by village students attempted to 
assist students to form strong identities through incorporation of 
Native cultural heritage programs. But many students did not see 
relevance of courses dealing with survival on the tundra or 
basketweaving to their adult lives. Moreover, ;this educational 
direction was not supported by most people important in the 
students' lives. While one faction in Bethel supported such 
programs, for example, other factions and indeed some of the 
students' parents saw them as pointless. Native art and history 
courses have as much place and indeed more place in these schools 
than do western art and history courses. In a less factionalized 
situation, students would probably have enjoyed such courses. But 
to expect Native history and art courses alone to help village 



^"The DiscoYtries of the Alternative School Movement,'* The Public 
Intekst, Vol. 32, (1973) 1^123. See also J. Kozol. ^*Free Schools: A Time 
for Candor/' Saturday Review. (March 4, 1972) 51-54. R. Barth, Open 
Education and the A mcrican School^ New York, Athathon Press, 1972. 

^^Barth, Ibid. 
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students solve their identity probUnns makes as much sense as 
expecting western art and history courses to help western 
adolescents solve their identity problems. 

Presenting clear iHlucutionai v?lues and directions in school 
which harmonize with those students learned in childhood is an 
extremely difficult task. But this task can best be solved when 
high school programs are located in the student's home village. In 
a village school, teachers have direct contact with the community 
and thus become aware of its values, economic orientations, and 
respected adult roles. Indeed, some of the village high school 
teachers pointed out that they were developing a high school 
curriculum bas^d on local styles of living and the local economy. 
In a large school, which draws students from different 
txjmmunities, it is difficult to develop such educational directions 
which rc^flect community orientations, because the school is 
detached from the community. Moreover, the school staff is also 
much more likely to be divided on educational goals since the staff 
is large and since abstract educational debates cannot be anchored 
in the concrete needs of any particular village. 

A Personalized School Climate with Extensive, 
Intimate Teacher-Student Relationships 

Values and directions art> acquired primarily through 
significant, r>ersonal relationships. They are develo|K*d by 
identifying with and modeling one's self after the |M»ople 
important insjne's life. In most high schools away from home, 
students' signi/icant relationships were not with well-integrated 
adults who could provide guidance, but rather with |>eers who 
provided little hejp. Only in thosi' cases where students were 
placed with unusually good hoarding home families did the 
students develop important emotional relationships w^ith adults 
who could then help them understand the world and develop 
directions for their lives. Such a role was also partially fulfilled by 
the Beltz teachers who Uv^hI for a short time in the dormitory and 
influenced students through informal t ontacts, such as talking to 
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thorn laU*.yXju«ht about ^joals and plans. Fine privato boarding 
schools view 'such intimate relationships between teachers and 
students the e&sena* of the educational approach required for 
strong |K»rsonal development. 

A wrsonalized climate^ when* students have extensive, 
intimate contact with teachers, is^ much more likely to occur in a 
small villai^e high school. Of c!Ourse, village high school teachers 
can relati* to their students in ai formal and impersonal style. 
However, they are less likely U) do so. In a small village school, 
.t4*achers may get to know stud^'rvtij by teaching several subjects 
and through organizing extracurricular activities. Informal 
|)ersonal contact with students is also likely to occur through the 
teachers^ participation in general activities in the community. In a 
large, bun»acratic school, teachers' roles are limited and 
s|iecialized. Most teachers at the regional schools and especially in 
Anchorage high schools pointed out that they rarely got to know 
students because they only saw them for one subject a day. In 
such schools, only €»xceptional teachers opp<wf%Lthe norms of the 
school and developed the p<»rsonal relatSooships with students that 
increased leaming.^^ Such a personal jschool climate* was an 
imjwrtant cause of the success of the Ant;horage Rural Transition 
Center and CORE classes-school pr^rams which closely 
resembled a village high school. \ 

Peer Group Support for School Values and Goals) 

For adolescents, the jieer group is tremendously important in 
setting standards of l)t»havior. Adolescents use strong, oohe^ve 

M'ries of expfriments suggest that personal wamith significantly 
increases learning in a cross cullura! situation. See J. S. Kleinfeld, •^Classroom 
Climate and Verbal Participation of Indian and Eskimo Students in Integrated 
Clas^srooms," Journal of Educational Research, 67:2 (1973) 31-52; J. S. 
Kleinfeld, ''Effects of Nonverbally Communicated Personal Warmth on the 
Intelligence Test Performance of Indian and Eskimo Adolescents.** */ourfia/ of 
SiKiai Psychology, 1973 i forthcoming); J. Kleinfeld. "EffecU of Nonvert>al 
Warmth on the I^^aming of Eskimo and White StudenU/' Journal of Social 
Psychoiogy 1 073 ( fort hroming I, 
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jxuT jxroups to fu*lp Ihrm ovrn om<» (h*|H*!i(lo!uy on thoir familu*s 
and dov<»lop ind<»|>tMuhMU identities as voting adults. Thus, 
adolesivnts typirally turn from the family to the |HM»r i^roup for 
emotional support and j^uidinj^ slaiidards. At this sla|;;e of life. 



In different hi^h school envixontnents, different |H»er ^roup 
values develojHHl. TheM^ values II hen tweame very powerful in 
stntinj; either positive or n<*>:ative titandiirds for student liehavior. 

^ In Bethel during the 1971-72 year, for example, |Hvr jjruup values 
favored laek of coo jH»rat ion and sihool ahs<»nt<HMsm. At B^^ltz 
during the 1972-73 year, wild drinking* was the way to status in 

. the |Kvr i;roup. Thus removinj; the particular individuals who were 
problem drinkers had little eff^'ct, beeaUM» new students merely 
assumed the negative leadership roles establisheti by |H»er group 
values. 

In the Anehora^e Boarding Home Projjram, in contrast, an 
educational situation was structun*ti which encouraged a villajje 
|ieer group to suppoit positive developmenUd {^oals. The 
"Aquarius \\\ Club," a homojjeneous j?roup of boarding; home 
program students, offen*d dances and other social activities valued 
by the group. Thus, the jM»er group develoi)t\l standards opposing 
negative Ix'havior that interferred with elub activities. At dantvs, 
for example, the students themselvvs monitonxl drinking and 
vandalism. Since the |H*er group valutxl club leadership, when the 
IKirtieular slucJent:* who first assumed <;lub leadership roles left 
(through the Dillingham Foreign Study l*rogram>, new students 
assunnnJ these roles. As one advisor said, **They took the cream <if 
the <'rop, f)ut thert*'s always someone just as good that com<»s to 
do the job/' In short, whether positiw or negative behavior tu^ urs 
in an adolescent group de|i<Mids not merely tin the {personal 
qualities of the individuals but also on what roles art^ establishinJ as 
important by the jieer group. 

Adolescent {Ku^r groups, wtth their tremendous influence in 
setting sl?ndanls of bi»havior for their memlx'r^, could Ik* crucial 
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supports for posit ivt' bi'havior if direct<xl in this way by the 
school. But only a fow limited areas, such as l)asketbaIU do schools 
create and ihannel adolestvnt |>eer groups. Many teachers have 
i>bserved that such teams can have powerful effects on members. 
IVoblem drinkers, as members of a team, wUI often give up 
alcohol, at U'ast until the season t»nds and the team breaks up. 

By creating and c hanneling strong |wr groups, schools could 
mobilize adoK»sivnts' ent»rgies in sup|H)rt of school goals. What is 
requirtnl, first of all, is for the srhool staff to form a close pe<*r 
group through actiNities important to the group. Second, the 
school staff should pn^sent positive dim tions and standards which 
are clearly related to the succn^ss of valued group activities. Youth 
grouibi, social activities, or community projects could be used in 
this way. Indetnl, village high school teachers sometimes pointed 
hat such groups as the Boy Scouts or Teen Clubs were 
lant in cn>ating dt^sirable behavior among village adolescents. 

Developing cohesive fHH^r groups in support of school goals is 
easier in small village schools l>ecause the j^ergroup itself is small 
and homogenous. In large schools, wher^ stud^TTbL come from 
various ethnic or regional groups (among which there\have often 
existed long-standing hostilitiesK creating unified peer gtoups can 
provi* niort* difficult. As at Beltz, peer group hostilities in such 
large schools often s;ibotage school programs. 




Summary 

High St hools away from home make it much more difficult 
for village students tt) solve the central developmental problem of 
adolestvniv- formation of a strong identity. Students are removed 
from the village and from the standards they have learned in 
ctiiklhiMKK They are platvd in high school environn^enU where 
Ihey re<vive ccmfus^Hl, often a>ntiadictor>' messages about how to 
grow up. Vdlage studmt* away at high s<4iool rarely gain approval 
from significant western adults l)*»rau»i* of their academic 
difficulties and sixial problem*. Utien they return hom^, their 
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frequent rejection of village ways and their moral disintegration, 
by village standards, often earns disapproval from the significant 
jieople at home. The result is a state of identity confusion in 
\ihich students ofUMi cannot form directions for their lives. 

School programs can assist village adolesivnts to develop a 
unified set of values by: 

• Resenting clear standards and directions' harmonious 
with those of the village. 

• Creating a w;u*m fvrsonal climate when^ significant 
relationships devvlop with teachers. 

• (laining |K»er group support for positive developmental 
directions. 

This {Psychological climate can more easily develop in small village 
high sihools, if they are organizinl as {xTsonal communities with 
unifitnl values (stv Figun* 6-1 >. I^rge schools are almost inevitably 
organised as bureaucracies which cn^ate the impersonal, psy» 
chological climate with contradictory values that im|^es strong 
identity formation among village adolescvnts (see Figure 6-2 >. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHJRRENT RURAL 
SECONDARY SCHOOL SYSTEM 



The pr<*s€»nt secondary school system for vill&gfe adoJescenU is 
acix»mplishing results precisely opposite to those desired* Rathi^r 
than promoting student development, the? secondary schools are 
helping to create personality disintegration in many students. How 
did such a system develop in the txni pbce and how can %wh 
errors be avoided in future policymaking? 

T^e history of secondary school policy in AUska illustrates 
pervasive problems in cross<u]tur8l education. Dedsions have 
been made primarily on the basis of eccmomic and political, tfiot 
educational, considerations. Research studies on educational 
problems generally reach the wrong conclusions be<mU8e they are 
ordered from outside consulting firms tHat have little knowledge 
of Alaskan problems. In addition, a proliferation of independent, 
completing agencies within the system makes it impossible to 
develop <x>herent educiitional plans or to hold any source 
responsible for the failure of the system. 



Avmiabilify *l tht fittii of th« 
Secondary ScliocM f^ogram 

The first types of secondaiy school progmim wrtt 
ettablisNM for villain stinli^U on the ba»s of mere avaitobttity* 
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From 1947 until 19(55 Ih*' only public high sc+iiml avaibble to 
Native studt'nts from small villagt's wa* Mt. EdgtH*umlH\ a lK)ardins 
S4*h(>ol run by tht» Bureau of Indian Affairs. Di^pite gn^at 
overcrowding;, Mt, K<J^jecumlK» was not lar^e enough to handle all 
the rural students who wish*Hl to attt*nd high school. Most 
students remainf'd at home in the village. 

The large numliers of rural students being denitnl a secondary 
school tnlucation UhI to the <levt^lopment of emergency m<'asur<*s. 
The Buri'au of Indian Affairs ofHMitnl two boarding sihools in 
other states to Abskii Native students-Chemavva in Oregon and 
Chilocco in Oklahoma. In 19G6. the Boanling Home Program was 
established. Originally \iewtxl as an emergency measure to provide 
village students with a way to retvivv some high school tniucaiion, 
enrollment in the Boarding Home lYogram mushnKinnxJ. The 
lower cost of this prt^gram and the lower raises of conspicuous 
social disturbance ^c^onipaml to boarding school programs) led 
state policymakers to it as a |><»rmanent part of the seeond;iry 
education system. 



Large Regk^nal High School Concept 

The only systematic attempt to dev«*lop seinindary school 
{Kilicies based on rural students* educational ntnxls was a restnirch 
study that the state of Alaska onlertnl from the Training 
Corporation of America (TCA Re|H>r(t. This organization, lociit*HJ 
in Kails Church, V'irginia, had little knowk^ge of Alaska problems. 
it« findings arul recommendations wen* lwis**d on n*search and 
j>olicy issues relevant to black stiuienU in the urban ghetto. When 
applied to Native students in rural Alaska, these findings UhI to the 
policy recommendations which were exactly the opposite of those 
n'quired. The TCA report* argiwl that: 



^Sfconshry Education for Hum! Akska. iniehm H*"pt*rt. Tnmmn, 
CiKlporation *^ Amerira* FatI* Church, Virginia^ WAy, State of Ak^ks 
Htgtomt Secondary Schimt Sy$(em impkmentatkm f*kn, Final Hepan, 
Tmlnini Corporation of Awrira. Falli» t^yrrh. Virgmta, I5>HT, 
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• A Rood, tx>mprehensiA» academic program is possibi? 
only in large schools of at l<*ast 500 students and at least 
25 teachers. 

• lnt<*gration of village Indian and Eskimo students with 
white students will increase village students' 
achievt»ment. 

• The outof-school learning opportunities available to 
village students in large high s<iiools will give them the 
option of choosing urban life and will thus hasten the 
disintegration of economically defunct rural villages. 

liascHl on these assumptions, the TCA report recommended: 

• Establishing six large regional boarding schools with 
dormitory complexes in Anchorage, Fairbanks, Nome, 
Bethel, Kodiak, and Sitka. 

• Developiiig a research center at ttte University of Alaska 
to deal with studmts* social a^emotional problems 
which couldjres from an abrupCcultural transition* 

To understand the basis of these conclusions, one must be 
familiar % iih the particubr educational research and policy issues 
of black education in the late 1960*s. In 1966, when the TCA 
Report was written, the most discussed finding in education was 
that the achievement of black students was high^ in integrated 
schools.2 The educational policies in vogue were large *'magnet 
schools'* or ^'educational parks/* These large sdiools would be 
extravaganzas of educational technology and would thus persuade 
white parents to integrate their children with blacks in a 
comjirehensive high schooL 



•J. S, C'olfman, i:qmtity of Bducutiomi Opportunity, Washifigton, U.S, 
<»ovpmmmt ^ntlnn Office. 1966, 
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The achievement of Indian and Eskimo children in integrated 
schools, however, has been found to be no different than their 
achievement in all Native schools.^ In addition « the impersonality 
of l^rge schools in the urban ghettos is widely considered to Ih' a 
c^entral cause of the high degree of student alienation, absenteeism, 
and social disruption. The large magnet school concept has now 
been replaced in educational thinking by the cont^ept of small 
mini-schools. Such "street-academies" which stress small groups, 
informal relationships with teachers, and the use of the 
community as a learning resource have appeared successful in 
creating positive attitudes toward educjition among formerly 
alienated students. Some of these schools have entx)uraged a 
number of dropouts to attend cxjUege.** However, Alaska 
secondary school policy in the 1960's was based on the concept of 
large high schools in regional towns. This policy was the result of 
three factors: 

• The regional high st+ioul ap^^roach advocated by the 
TCA Report. 

• The desires of parents to have their children closer to 
home. 

• The desires of regional towns to obtain the ea>nomic 
benefits of a large high school. 

Beltz Boarding School opened outside of Nome in 1966. The 
Kodiak Aleutian Regional School opened in 1967, and the Bethel 
Regional School opened in 1973, 



''EUss, op. cit. 

'^A good re^-^w of the vanous types of mlnl &rhooU may b<* found in: 
Nelson, Wittlim C, **The f^orefrmit Srho<^: A Vehicle for Oiange," in H. 
Rist, Restructuring A merwan Education ^ New Brunswick, Trtmaciion Hooks, 
1972; Div-oky, Diane, "New York's Mini Schools.** Satutxiay Heiku\ 
December 19, 1971. Schoc^s of this type have been created both in 
Anchoiafe and in Fairbanks, and informal reports sue^e&t they ha%e had 
positive results. 
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At the same time, most of the old high school programs were 
a)ntinut<l, and now one^s were added. The Boarding Home 
Proj;rrm continued to enroll large numbers of rural student. 
Out-uf-<!»taU» BIA boarding schools were phased out, but Mt. 
Ed|2;ecumbe remained open. In addition, a new boarding school 
program o|w-rted at VVildwood ;n 1973. This program fit into no 
existpg secondary school plan but was established in answer to 
economic pressures from ct*rtain interest groups. 

4 

Administrative Chaos 

lliis majiner of determining secondary' school policy result^N^ 
not only in bad policy but also in administrative chaos that 3 
prevented the correction of policy. No single source was 
responsible for what happened to rural children. In 1972-73, for 
example, 21 separate agencnes were involved in some aspect of 
rural secondary education. One state division (Division of Regional 
Schools and Boarding Home Program) was responsible for the 
residential program, and another state division (Division of 
State-Operated Schools) was responsible for the academic 
program. Also involved in academic programs for village students 
were 17 independent school districts. Tlie Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and the Kenai Native Association were also responsible for rural 
s<»contdary education programs. 

Such administrative divisions made it impossible to establish 
coherent policies. Rural students easily transferred each year from 
program to program in a nomadic pattern that has been found to 
contribute to psychological disorder.^ Despite the massive rate of 
mental health problems among village students in these programs, 
the state in 1973 oniy budgeted $5,000 for mental heaJth services. 
Further, hostilities l>etween dorm staff and school staff prevented 
the development of any unified educational goals. 



^T. P. Krush, J. W. Biork, P.S. Sindell, and J. N^Ue, **Soine 

l^oughu on the FormaUan of Personality Disorder: ^udy of an Indian 
Boarding School Population." American Journal of Psychiatry, 122:8 
aVbnjary 1966) H6K.875. 
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Present Policy Directions 



The severe social problems of students in high schools avsray 
from home together with parent*;' desires to keep their children at 
home led to abandonment of the regional high school concept. 
Plans for large new dormitories in Fairbanks and Sitka were 
dropped, although a dormitory in process. Bethel, was still built as 
planned. State-Operated Schools established ninth and tenth grade 
programs in some of the villages, and a few new high schools are 
being built in the larger villages. 

The future direction of rural secondary education is 
uncertain. In 1972, Alaska Legal Services Corporation brought a 
law suit, a class action on behalf of village stidents from villages 
without high schools, to compel the state to establish village high 
school programs. However, village high schools are not supported 
by many village students who feel that they will be denied 
opportunities enjoyed by their older brothers and sisters. Also, 
some Native leaders and village teachers are highly skeptical of the 
educational potential of the village school concept at a time when 
highly trained Natives are badly needed. As one village teacher 
wrote to us: 

Everyone here has read the proposal (for a village 
9th and 10th grade program) and is struck by the 
claim that in the first year it will only cost 50 
piercent of a boarding program for the same 
children and that in the future* losts will drop 
because of no more need for major investment. We 
canH help wondering what the state has in mind, 
saving money or developing a more effective 
educational program for the village kids. 

t 

The state Board of Education has continued to feel that it is 
not in the best interest of village children to place a 4-year high 
school in every village. Creation o^ small area high schools of 60 to 
120 students is one possibility being considered. Another 
possibility under consideration is establishing ninth and tenth 
gLKle programs in the villages and sending students away to 
regional high schools for their junior and senior years. Some 
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tHlucatoi>;, however, still question whether boarding schools or the 
boarding: home prognim should remain o\HH^ at all. 

In 1973-7 1, control over some boarding home and dormitory 
piognims was transferred to local Native organizations. It is much 
too t»arly at this time to determine what effects such Native 
organizations will have in improving secondary school programs. 
Problems in these* schools, for example, occur in cycles, with some 
years being much worse than others due to particular staff 
memlx»rs, students, or policies. Early reports from Bethel suggest 
that new policies have had substantial positive effects in, for 
example, reducing social problems in the dormitory. However, 
other Native organizations, such as those in charge of boarding 
home programs, have not been able to markedly reduce many of 
village students' problems because these problems are caused by 
large urban high schools over which the organizations have little 
control. Wliile this transfer of control to Native groups may in 
some cases improve the situation, there is a real danger that this 
transfer could also silence netnled criticism against major, more 
subtle problems that still remain in these secondary school 
programs. Reducing problems in dormitories, for example, is 
important, but village students may still not receive the education 
they need to succeed as adults because of detachment from their 
families and lack of sufficient personal guidance. Pointing out 
th€»se problems in secondary' programs (which did not originate 
under new policies of the Native organizations but under those 
established by the state of Alaska and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs), could nonetheless be misinterpreted as attacks on Native 
organizations. 

Summary 

Sea>ndary school policy in Alaska has been based largely on 
mere availability of physical plants irrelevant research, and 
political and economic interests. This situation has not only led to 
wrong policies, it has also led to organizational chaos which 
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pr^venU correction of tht^se policies. With 21 s*'r>araU» agencies 
responsible for rural secondary education, no one is effectively 
responsible. 

Controversy rages over the direction of future stvojuiary 
school policy, and many questions remi^in to he answered: 

• Should dormitory programs or boarding home programs 
\)e maintained? 

• Should high school programs be estabhshtxJ in evvry 
village? 

• Should area high schools be built? 

• Should students remain at home for the ninth and tenth 
grade and enter boarding home or dormitory programs 
in their junior or senior years? 

Or does some iX)mbination of the above alternatives represent the 
educational policy that ^-ill provide the greatest educational 
benefits to village children? 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
RECOMMENDATIONS POtlCY FOR RURAL 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 



Boarding Home and Dormitory Programs 
Should Be Closed Down ir^ Towns with 
High Levels of Social Problems 

Wlien village students are placed in such towns as Bethel or 
Nome, many are sucked into the town*s social problenu. Students 
may be pressured to drink by older peers in the town or by friends 
and relatives who mme to town for amusement. Some students 
become involved with drugs or commit criminal offenses; others 
become victims of sexualassaulU. Also, when placed in inadequate 
boarding homes, village students can become involved in the 
drinking and r.oln >ve that occurs in some families. In dormitories, 
village studenU often suffer whon intoxicated students return 
from town. While the problems of village students in dormitories 
are mot^ conspicuous, students in many boarding homes develop 
equally serious social and emotional problems. 

The most serious problems arising from a regional high school 
l^ogram, in diort, have little to do with the school il*^lf. The 
l^ohlem is the pervasiv** influence on students of the outof-*chool 
cxirriculum-ihe influences of the town. 
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Certainly, Iwtter secondary sciiool policies for programs in 
these towns cuuld reduce many of the village students* 
conspicuous problems. For example, the 1973-74 policy in Bethel 
of pbcing only freshmen and sophomores in the dormitories, who 
have less access to liquor than older stud<^ts, has been reported to 
alleviate drinking problems. Similarly, if village high schools were 
available and only a few students with special educational needs 
were placed in boarding homes in these towns, the weaker, 
inadequate boarding homes could be eliminated. 

WTiile such policies would redutv students* problems, these 
town influences are too pervasive to entirely eliminate them. 
Moreover, equally as serious are more subtle issues, such as the 
negative attitudes which village students learn in these towns. 
Village students absorl) the attitudes of many towi residents, that 
heavy drinking, violenc>e, and suicide are just the way things are. 
Nor do village students receive the guidance that enables them to 
develop a set of unifi<Hi standards and strong identities. 

Dormitory* and lioarding home programs in such towns have 
extraordinarily high costs and offer few educational benefits. 
T)*pically, s<hool absenteeism is high and academic standards are 
low. Yet, these are the most expensive high sc^hool programs (see 
Table 8-1^ The rural boarding home program costs an average of 
$4,200 per student per year. Dormitory ^ograms cost $5,600 per 
student j>er year, and actual costs per student often end up much 
higher because of the high student dropout while the dormitory *s 
fixed operating 4t>sts remain the same. 

Seitindary school policy in AUska should follow village 
parents* desires and not i>lave their high^hool-age c*hiklren in 
towns with levels of social problems. Despite economic and 
political pressures to the contrary, these ^ograms should be 
cli«ed. Above all, new high s<^ools for vill^ diiWren (now 
ccmsidered *area*' father than **regional** s<ii<K)ls), should not be 
built in towns with high levels of social i^oblems. \ 
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Table 8-1, 



Estimated Instruction and Domicile Costs of High School 
Alternatives for Village Students 





Urban 
Boarding 
Home 


Rural 
Boarding 
Home 


Regional 

High 
School 


Area 
High 
School 


Village 
High 
School 


YEARLY COST 
PER STUDENT 


$ 


$ 


S 


$ 


S 


Instruction 


1,596 


2,200 


2,000 


2,200 


2,000 


Domicile 


1,550 


2,000 


1 

3,600 


1,100* 




TOTAL 


$3,1 46 


$4,200 


$5,600 


$3,300 


$2,000 



*Domicile costs for those students living away from home only. This 
estimate assumes a $2,200 domicile cost per student. Since domicile costs 
are averaged over all village students in area high schools, and oniy half of 
these students actually use state-furnished domiciles, the average cost per 
student is half of $2,200 or $1JO0. 



This information was supplied by the Division of Regional Schools and 
Boarding Home Program, Alaska Department of Education, 1973. Cost 
estimates made by other agencies differ slightly, but the rank ordering of 
expense of different high schools remains the same. 
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Public Boarding Schools Should Be Closed 



Public boarding schools also have extremely high costs and 
offer low educational benefits. The level of social disorder in the 
dormitories differs from year to year, depending on particular 
policies, students and staff members. However, ye£g?s with high 
incidences of drinking, violence, suicide threats and attempts are 
common and have occurred in every large public dormitory in 
Alaska. Moreover, even when social disorder is low and 
achievement high (as occurred at Beltz during some years), village 
students in dormitories tended to develop self-defeating attitudes 
and styles of behavior which have handicapF)ed them when they 
left the boarding school environment. 

While public boarding schools are generally recognized to be 
failures, private boarding schools for village students are often 
highly successful. Such a parochial boarding school at St. Mary's, 
for example, produces graduates who tenu to do well both in 
college and in the village. However, the policies which are partially 
responsible for the success of the private boarding schools cannot 
be instituted in public boarding schools. 

First, these successful private boarding schools are selective in 
admissions and th^y expel students who demonstrate through 
minor offenses that they are not receptive to the developmental 
goals of the school. By selecting only students who are receptive 
to the school's purposes, the school creates powerful peer group 
support for its educational goals. In public boarding schools, 
however, such selectivity and expulsion policies for minor offenses 
are not politically feasible. Thus, the minority of disturbed 
students — qffen sets the tone of the public boeurding school, 
demoralizes! the staff, and creates severe problems for the rest of 
the group. 

Second, the success of private boarding schools if due to the 
intimate, extensive contact between teachers and students. A great 
deal of important adult guidance and informal education occurs 
throu^ such teacher-student relationships. At St. Mary's, for 
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example, teachers (unpaid volunteers and religious staff) live in the 
dormitories, organize school activities, and are continually vrith 
students in the evenings and on weekends. Such a workload, 
hoWever, cannot be required of public school teachers. Hiring 
additional staff for the dormitory would help, but it would also 
siibstantially raise the already high costs of public boarding 
scnools. In addition, lai^e numbers of dormitory and school staff 
wi^h separate roles is unlikely to result in the unity of 
developmental goals, which is also important to the success of 
private schools. 

In short, we cannot change the public boarding school 
environment to be educationally beneficial for village students 
without making extensive changes, and such changes are neither 
politically nor economically feasible. 



The Urban Boarding Home Program Should Remain Open 
for Academically Inclined Village Students 

For most village students, the urban boarding home program 
is a failure. Since so many students must be placed, the program is 
forced to use inadequate boarding home parents who do not have 
the ability to provide needed emotional support and guidance. 
Students in boarding homes often suffer severe homesickness and 
become involved in seiioias social problems in the city. Most village 
students receive little educational benefit from the wdde range of 
courses available at urban schools because they do not have the 
academic background to take advanWe of them. Frequently, they 
end up in courses for slow learners. A 

The urban boarding home program does, however, provide 
crucial educational opportunities for a small group of academically 
inclined village students, especially when they £ire placed in 
^tstanding boarding homes. These students have the academic 
skirls to do v/ell in specialized courses and their success as well as 
the personal qualities which contribute to this success makes them 
less vulnerable to social and emotional problems. Those students 
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in our^study who had higher reading achievement levels when they 
entj^ed^the Anchorage program were much less likely to develop 
school-relMed social and emotional problems. In excellent 
boarding homes, village students receive other educational benefits 
through the informal educjit]on provided by parents. Urban 
boarding home program gra^iates tended to have sophisticated 
analytic skills, complicated \}iews of the world, and tended to be 
more successful in college. 

Opening the urban boarding home program to only 
academically inclined students would require a set of selection 
procedures. Such a method as the following might be used. Village 
teachers would explain to students the option of entering the 
urban boarding home program. A village student who wished to 
enter the program could petition the state Board of Education for 
the state to pay tuition and boarding costs. He would obtain 
parental consent and write an application outlining his educational 
needs and why he required an urban high school program. The 
state board would make their decision on the basis of the 
application as well as on the basis of achievement test scores and 
recommendations regarding the student's maturity. 

The urban boarding home program is the least expensive high 
school program now in existence, costing only about $3,200 per 
year per student. About 10 percent of village students could 
probably benefit from this program if they desired this type of 
education. Thus, the state need pay for, at the most, only 250 
students per year. Placing such a small , group of village students 
would allow selection of oniy excellent boarding homes. 

It is important not to neglect the needs of unusually 
academically talented village students in providing for the needs of 
the majority. From this group could come many highly educated 
Natives who would likely play key roles in meeting current social 
needs. 
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Area High Schools Would Offer Fewer Benefits 
than Village High Schools 



The area h\gh school plan presently being considered consists 
of a high school of 60 to 120 studenU located in a larger village. 
The area high school would draw students from neighboring 
villages, and most students could go home on weekends. 

Area high schools, if (and only if) located in villages with low 
levels of social problems, would be a substantial improvement over 
present programs. However, such schools could have important 
disadvantages. The effect of a few demonstration area high schools 
should be carefully evaluated before secondary school policy is 
established in this direction. 

First, placing large numbers of additional adolescents in a 
village of perhaps 200 to 600 people could overwhelm the village 
and. create serious social problems. In addition, some of these 
adolescents will be problem students when they enter the 
program. Thus, a village which is viewed as a good site for an area 
high school because it has a low level of social problems might 
turn into a village with a high level of social problems, after the 
area high school is built there. 

Second, the school would have to take the responsibility for 
providing a program that offered alternative activities to wild 
drinking. Such activities would require mpre staff and additional 
program expense. In addition to such expenses, operating costs for 
an area high school are higher than for Village high schools, 
because large numbers of students have to be boarded. Developing 
the needed extracurricular program is likely to substantially raise 
costs . 

Third, strong animosities sometimes exist between the 
neighboring villages whose children would attend an area high 
school. Village parents may resent a high school program being 
placed in a neighboring village so that it is their children who must 
leave home. Also, if hostility occurs between students from rival, 
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neighboring villages, it might make very difficult the development 
of a unified peer group that supports the school activities. At 
Beltz, for example, the threat of outsiders welded the Savoonga 
and Gambell students into the cohesive **islanders/' But, on the 
island, they are likely to become the Savoonga kids against the 
Gambell kids. The school staff could overcome such student 
divisions, but it would be a very difficult task. Such interpersonal 
animosities may seem trivial from the viewpoint of a distant 
educational planner, but they can and do destroy educational 
programs- In certain areas, where neighboring villages have positive 
relationships, area high schools may work well; but they may not 
work well where negative relationships exist. 

Such disadvantages would not occur in village high schools, 
but in an area school they might well outweigh the educational 
benefits of the few additional teachers and courses that could be 
provided for a larger student body. A village high school program 
which included travel and internship experiences would provide 
much greater educational benefits than a few extra courses in an 
area high school. 



Village Junior High Schools Alone Will Not Solve 
Students' Social and Emotional Prqbiems 

A common proposal presently being considered calls for 
establishing junior high schools in the villages and sending only the 
older high school students away to present boarding home and 
dormitory programs. This proposal is based on the theory that 
village students suffer social and emotional problems in present 
high school programs primarily because they leave home too 
young; if they left home during their junior and senior high school 
years, they would adjust better. 

Our study suggests that this theory is incorrect Students who 
were 15 or 16 when they left home developed school-related soc|^l" 
and emotional problems as frequently as students who left hqjtne 
at 13 or 14 (see Table 8-2). Students who were 17 or 18 developed 
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ichool-rt'laled problems a little moro frequently (in part because 
over-age students often have more problems to bej^in with and are 
more sus<vptible to the negative influenees of school and town 
environment's I. 

The social and emotional problems villajje students suffer in 
present high school pro^jrams are not fundamentally caused by the 
students^ immaturity. If this were the case, the problem tx)uld be 
alleviated simply by M^ndinj; them away when they were older. 
The problems, however, result fundamentally from the destructive 
pressures of the school and town environments, and thesi* do not 
dianj:e simply because* the students are older when they enter 
these projjrams. 

High School Programs Should Be Established 
in Each Village 

For most students, village high school programs, if 
well-planned, would offer the greatest educational benefits with 
the lowest costs. Such schools would reduce the high rates of 
drop-out and school-related social and emotional problems in 
present programs away from home. Village high school programs 
can be developed which include educational experience far more 
appropriate to village students* academic and developmental 
needs. Most students require a core basic ^ills curriculum taught 
in a personal atmosphen*. This curriculum should be supplemented 
by itinerant teaching sj)ecialists to provide a wider range of 
<^ursts, community projects, travel ext>erience, and senior year 
transitional program to txjllege or employment. Most important, 
small village high schools could take advantage of the potential of 
small group situations and location in the home community to 
tTeate the unified educational directions, personal adult guidance^ 
and |x»er group values which better enable village students to solv« 
the (vntral developmental problem of adolescence-^strong identity 
formation. 
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Village high schools have the lowest operating costs ($2,200 / 
per student per year) of any high school alternative. The major f 
obstacle to establishing a high school program in each village is the \ 
high cost of school construction. Village high schools presently 
being built are costing between one and two million dollars. 
However, these costs could be drastically reduced if for instance 
these high schools did not include expensive multi-purpose rooms. 
Village parents should be given the opportunity to decide whether 
they would prefer a less elaborate facility to no high school at all. ^ 

In addition, innovative uses of present village facilities for 
high schools should be explored. Double shifts, where high school 
students attend afternoon or evening classes in village elementary 
schools is one possibility. Indeed, teachers sometimes comment 
that village teenagers seem to have a late afternoon and evening 
attention cycle, which might make such a late school day an 
educational advantage. In addition, other village facilities could be 
used for high schools. Giurches are. being used for schools in some 
villages, for example. From an educational standpoint, the school 
building is one of the least important factors in providing high 
Quality iiistruction. Indeed, many of the **store-front" high 
schools in other states use makeshift facilities not only for 
budgetary reasons but partly because they contribute to the 
p informal, comfortable atmosphere the staff is trying to create. 

It should also be kept in mind that the costs of village high 
school construction are much overestimated in current policy 
debates, because the figure used represents the total cost of 
constructing a high school in each village. This is a misleading way 
to look at the expen&e of high school construction because such 
construction is financed by selling bonds. As in buying a house, 
the total cost is spread over many years. Thus, the more relevant 
figure is the yearly cost to the state of debt retirement on the 
bonds, not the total cost of high school construction. * 

Unless village high schools are carefully planned, they will 
not provide the educational benefits possible. They will instead 
provide a limited academic program, except in villages where there 
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happen to be outstanding teachers. The state should establish a 
village high school development program to obtain needed 
planning information, to develop school programs which take 
advantage of the educational potential of small village high 
schools, and to pr^.^nt parents with choices between available 
alternatives. 



Summary 

Village high school programs should he established for the 
majority of village students. Village high schools, however, need to 
be carefully planned so that they take advantage of the 
opportunities provided by their small size and their location 
within a community. Such programs could develop the unified 
educational directions and personalized school climate that would 
assist village students in solving the problem of identity formation. 

The urban boarding home program should remain open to a 
small number of village students whose educational needs cannot 
be met in a village high school. The needs of especially 
academically talented students should not be sacrificed in meeting 
the needs of the majority. Through a combination of village high 
schools and the urban boarding home program, the state of Alaska 
can provide equal educational opportunity for village students. 
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APPENDIX I 

METHODOLOGY: EVALUATING HIGH SCHOOLS 



In atU'mptinj^ to evaluate the effects of alternative high 
schools on village children, we used many different sources of 
information, each of which hai' its own limitations.^ By putting all 
these sources of information together, we hoped to arrive at the 
most accurate possible view. 



Drop-Out and Transfer Statistics 

The problem with most evaluations of high school programs 
for village students is that the major measure of program success 
used is the school's drop-out rate. Drop-out is one useful indicator 
bf student satisfaction. Appendix III presents dn^p-out statistics of 
different types of high school programs for tfte years 1971-72 and 
1972-73. 

Using drop-out figures as the sole measure of the school's 
success, however, is misleading from an evaluation standpoint and 
can actually harm the students in the school. 

When a study depends solely on drop-out to measure the 
success of a school (and therefore the performance of the staff), 
the staff feels pressured to reduce drop-out to produce the lowest 
possible drop-out figures. />s-^'^sult, students who are suffering 
severe emotional problems from being separated from their 
families, for example, are not sent home but merely transferred to 
a different program. Thus, they do not become '*drop-outs." The 
use of drop-out figures aione to evaluate schools ignores what 
happens to children while they are in school; such a method only 
reveals that their bodies are still there. 



* Ideally, in a resear^er's Utopia, we would have randomly assigned a 
statistically large enough group of village students to a particular type of 
school and carefully measured their progress not only while they were in high 
school but after graduation, to assess long-term effects of a high school 
educytion. Of course, this was not possible. We approximated such a research 
design by combining a study of entering freshmen over 2 years with a 
follow-up study of graduates from the school. 
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After examining tlu» scvority of tho social and emotional 
problems that village adolescents often developed in these 
programs, we he\fi\n to regard dropping out, in many cases, as the 
most desirable outcome, at leiLst if the student managed to get out 
befon> severe emotional damage was done. 

Using drop-out figures to evaluate the success of a high 
school program can also be misleading, because dropout does not 
always mean a student is dissatisfied with a school. Village 
adolescents, like adolescents everywhere, tend to follow the 
examples of their friends. Thus, if one student from a village 
decides to drop out. frequently many of his friends will follow 
him, even if they are not at all discontented with the school. 
Indeed, several of the dropouts we interviewed spoke of being 
"forced" by Iheir friends to leave ;i program they liked. 

Drop-out figures are also misleading, because they exclude 
transfers. Many students who are dissatisfied often transfer rather 
thtui drop out. Yet, transfer statistics are almost totally ignored. 

A very distorted picture of students' satisfaction with a 
school program can emerge unless transfer and drop-out statistics 
are combined into a measure of ''total withdrawal'' from the 
school program. For example, in 1971-72, the drop-out rate of 
village students in boarding home programs in white majority 
cities were 11 percent. The drop-out rate of village students in 
boarding home programs in Native majority towns was 15 percent. 
Does this mean that village students were more satisfied iiiJiip^ig 
cities? Not at all. In the city programs, 11 percept transferred; in 
the rural Native towns, 1 percent tranyf<irrcd. Village students 
unhappy in big cities were being transfe/red to rural Native towns 
liecause the staff felt they might find it easier to adjust. But 
students unhappy in rural Native towns usually were sent home 
l>ecause there \v\is nowhere else to go. Total student withdrawal 
from urban white and rural Native boarding home programs was 
almost the same. These statistics agree with our other findings. 
Both types of programs create serious problems; the problems are 
just different. 
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Effects of Three Representative High Scho6ls 
on Village Students 

The major method usotl in ovaluatin^ the effects of schools 
on villat^c children was lo follow the proirress of the 1971-72 
village students who entered three representative high school 
programs. We attempted to (»xamine the effects of the different 
schools on students* social and emotional problems, and identity 
formation during their freshman and sophomore years. 

High Schools Selected 
I 

U'e studied the follow ing; three high school programs because 
they apj>eared to us to offer the best available examples of 
particular high school alternatives wnth enough entering freshmen 
for a sample. 

1, Bethel -hoarding Home Program 197V72/Bethel 
Dormitory and Regional High School 1972-73: We selected 
B^nhel because in 1971-72 it was^ boarding home program in a 
rural Native town close to stud^^s* homes. The Bethel Boarding 
Home I*rogram n>presents a high school environment where 
students suffer a less abrupt cultural transition and less separation 
from their families than many other high school alternatives. 
BtHhel, however, like other rapidly expanding regional towns, has 
a high level of social problems. 

In 1972-7;i, a new dormitory and regional high school facility 
ofK^ned in Bethel. Most of the 1971-72 village students we were 
following moved to the dormitory. This contrast between the 
boarding home program and the dormitory with the same students 
in the same town was useful in examining the effects of each type 
of living situation. 
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2. Mxi Boarding School 1971-72/Nome Btltz Rtgional 
High School 197273: We selected Beltz because in 1971-72 it 
was a boarding school enrolhni^ only tillage students, Beltz is 
located a few miles outside of Nome, and students are fairly close 
to tht»ir homes. 

In 1972 73, a school addition was built and the Belta 
Boarding School was consolkiated with the Nome High School, 
Thus, Beltz was no longer a small boarding school but rather a 
large comprehensive high school enrolling white and Eskimo town 
students as well as the village students living in the dormitory, 
Again« observing what happened to the same group of village 
students when the si*h(x>l environment changed was useful in 
examining the effects of different types of school situations. 



3. Anchorage Boarding Hom« Program: We selected 
Anchorage because it was a boarding home program in a large, 
white majority nty. Village students usually live with white 
families and attend large high schools enrolling pnmarily white 
students. This program represents a highly western environment 
where there is an abrupt cultural transition and breaking of family 
ties. However, the school offers the largest variety of courses and 
other educational resources, EKperien<^ in the city and in the 
boarding home family can also provide important educational 
opportunities. 



In each high school, we included in the study all fr«'shman 
Eskimo students who fmi not previously been away to sifiool. We 
selected only Kskimo students beoiuse they are the largest froup 
mutually about 65 percent} of students who leave hott^ to att^^d 
h^ school. We feared that tnduding Indian and Aleut students as 
well would introduce additional iwroblems of culti^al difference* 
between student*. As the study |HrcHpressed» it beoime clear that 
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the schools were having basically similar effects on the students 
'from each cultural group. Nonetheless, caution should be used in 
amilying the results^f the study to Aleuts and Indians. 

\^^^The students sample consisted of: 

\- 

• The entire freshman class of village Eskimo students in 
1971-72 at Bethel High School (23 students: 12 male 
and 11 female). 

• The entire freshman class of village Eskimo students in 
1971-72 at Beltz High School (42 students: 17 male 
and 25 female). 

• A randomly s^cted sample (due to the large size of the 
entering class) of fresHmen village Eskimo students in 
1971-72 in the Anchorage Boarding Home Program (40 
students: 21 male and 19 female). 



Measures of School-Related Social and Emotional Problems 

In education as in medicine, a basic principle must be, *Tirst, 
do no harm." Thus, the first criterion for evaluating a school is to 
determine if the school experience itself actually causes social and 
emotional problems in village students. 

Adolescence is generally a time of psychological stress, and 
not all social and emotional problems suffered by village 
adolescents result from their school experience. For this reason, 
we first evaluated the severity of a student's social and emotional 
problems and then we evaluated^lhe extent to which the problems 
appeared to result from the student's experience of going away to 
high school to a particular educational environm'ent.2 



*'The development of social and emotional problems is of course, not 
the result of any one single factor. When such problems are related to the 
school experience, they result from the combination of the stress of the 
school environment with the student's personal characteristics* 
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A pj^ythutrixt who \s hijjhiy <»xj>Tif'n'. tnJ in rfoss<ultural 
rm^Ul h«*dth prohh^ms, raUnJ the stiMit*nl*s s> mptom f>alUTn$ as: 
il \ M*\vn\ ri> rM<xlerat4»ly s<»vvn\ (ii) mUd, or (4) no di&lurhaniv.^ 
AfUT ratinj^' tKf M^vtrity of tho prohU'm thf psy^hutrUt then 
<k*tirTmmed iho »*\t»'rU to nhu h it was ^vhiKiU'nvironment r**laU»d. 
He jLjd^tHi the profjlem (1) *'hj^hly srh(M>l>relat4\l'' if it pix>hahly 
wouhl not havf oeiumxi had the ^tud^nt not tx^en in the school 
t nvuonrm*nt, {2\ '^om^^what svh(K>l reUttnl*' if the uhool environ- 
metit a>:^:ravat4Hl a prol4«'m the stu<ient would likely haw had 
anyway, and **not v« hool relat»xl" if the prohU ni had little or 
nothu))j to <io with the M hooi environment. 

folhmm^ ty|»t> of mformatJon were usixi to ♦•v'aluate the 
M'veniy of stiKirnt.^' MMial and emotional problems and their 
relationship t(» th<' >i hi)ol environment: 



• Background Information. Iliik^round information on 
v<H lal and emotional prot»leniS of the student Ijefore he 
«*tUered the s* hool prt^iiram was* taken from the &tu* 
tl*'nt's appluation packet. In eaih student^ apj^aation 
,«n evalnatHHi from the village teavher ixmtvrnmg 
*ihe st ud»'nV^ family >trenj;ih, ^)ieeui mm at and emo- 
lional proljlems. and whether or not the j^tiwient was a 
vHial refe rral. VVhil^* some leathers* i^rovided exeellent 
eiformalion, othen* did not. In addition, et'ih student 
iAa> a>k*Ht to write an autohioi^a|>hy, aiui this provided 
i iue^H to pnor prohU m^: for example, ohs^ei^sive eoneem 
with death. Other hioj^raphu'ai information was uiiit'd to 
uulii ate puNvjhle prohlenu In-fore entennjj the program 
su<h as the Uyy^s ol a pannt or other tyt>e of unuiual 
family sitiiation^ a history of family mijiration from 
villaije to vilUiSe. imn^ overai^e, <*r hj/zarre rea$»on$ for 
4 htuj of M hool proj^ram. 



(Ttntr fof »>8.*am« m ihis »<*rk iHfiA^gh a n^UNtity hiu4y of mf fatifif ^. 




• Symptom Rating Scale. A common response to a 
stressful school environment is the development of such 
physical complaints as loss of appetite, insomnia, 
stomach aches, and headaches. Among boarding school 
students, psychiatrists generally recognize that such 
somatic symptoms serve as an outlet for the anxiety 
these children feel at being away from home.'* 

For this reason, the Health Opinion Survey interview, 
dealing with th*»se types of health problems, was given 
to students when they entered high school and again at 
the end of their freshman year (See attachment to this 
Appendix), The Health Opinion Survey has been found 
to l)e a useful mental health indicator in epidemiological 
studies, . and some evidence has shown that it is valid in 
studying mental health of Eskimos,^ Students' 
responses to the Health Opinion Survey generally agreed 
with those of the school nurse who was also asked about 
students' health problems. 



/ Robert fxHUi, "'Mental Health Considerations In the Indian Boarding 
/school Program: In J. (*. Cobb (Ed.) ^'Emotional Problems of hidian Students 
/in Boarding Schools and Related Public Schools.*' Workshop Proceedings at 
/ the Albuquerque Indian School, Albuquerque, New Mexico (April 11-13, 
/ 1960). ERIC Files EH 0 17848. 

See J. M. Murphy and C. C. Hughes. The use of psychophysiological 
symptoms as indicators of disorder among Eskimos. In J. M. Murphy and A. 
H. Leighton (Eds, I Approaches to Cross-Cultural Psychiatry, New York, 
Cornell University Press, (19(55) 108-160. We are in the process of further 
examining the validity of the Health Opinion Survey by comparing responses 
of Eskimo adults hospitali/ed for psychiatric problems with those functioning 
well in their communities. While this research is not complete, preliminary 
n*sults suggest the validity of this measure for Eskimo adults. Of course, a 
measure that is valid for adults may not be valid for adolescents and this is an 
important qualification to the use of the Health Opinion Survey. The nT?SHmre 
seems fairly reliable for Eskimo adolescents. On re-administration of me 
questions to 26 Eskimo adolescents after a month's time, 83 percent of Ine 
students gave the same response both times. 



• Social and Emotianal Probterns Obiervad by School 
Staff* A major wiurc^e of information about students* 
scK^ial and emotional problems came from interviews 
with M'hool $taff» In each prop-am, the teacher with 
whom the student had had most contact (usually the 
lan|i^kai;e art* teac+ier) was asked t>oth to aneixlotally 
describe the students' problems and to rate cx>mmon 
problems (depression, anxiety, honrwsickness, fear- 
fulness, lack of classroom participation). 

In a boardm^ sc+iool, the dormitory admmistrator and 
couns*»lor wen* asked for ane^xiotal reports and also 
about such problems as drinking, suicide threats or 
attempts, trouble with the law^ and dmg use. In a 
boarding home proggram, the program c^oordinator and 
the boarding home pan*nts were asked for similar 
mformation. When appropriate, proliation offices and 
psychiatrists were intt^rviewed. The types of information 
umhI in making ratings of scK-ial antd emotioniil problems 
may t>e found in the summary ralinjj; form attached to 
this Apfiendix. 

In many school programs, the st^iff dwJ not know the 
students, and we were unable to oblaii^ needed 
information. Thus, this study probibly underestimates 
the seventy of students* problems. However, if the 
background information did not si^ul prior s<K-ial and 
emotional problems, this study probably overestimates 
the extent to which the problems are related to st-hool 
experieiw. 

Mmsuhh of Academic Progrtif 

Since a major purpose of schools is a4'ademi(* growth, this was 
our second criterion m evaluating effe< t^* of schools on stuilents, 
We examined: 




in 



\ 

\ 



• Achievement gains in reading and language use as 
measured by the junior high school level California 
Achievement (reading and language sub-tests)! 

• Types of courses taken and coursevgrades. 

Since dropout and absenteeism was so nkh, the number of 
students available for testing by the end of thCs sophomore year 
was small. This linitation should be kept in mind in evaluating 
academic progress. \ 

Measures of Attitude Change 

We also collected information through questionnaires on 
changes in attitudes (such as the belief that people are prejudiced 
against Natives) and in educational, occupational, and residential 
plans. All questionnaire and interview measures were evaluated by 
Native consultants and pre-tested with village students. We do not 
have a great deal of confidence in these measures because, in later 
interviews with students, we found that many were not reading 
the questions or were not interpreting them as intended. For this 
reason, we do not make much reference to the questionnaire 
results. 

Measure of Student Withdrawal 

In addition to collecting statistics onj dropout and transfer, 
each student who left the program was sent a letter asking why he 
left the program and how well he liked what he was doing now. Of 
the 54 students who withdrew from the programs, 54 percent 
responded. 



Measures of Later Success « 

To evaluate later effects of high schools on students, we 
followed up all village graduates from the three programs over the 

ejIc 



last 3 years (1970-1972). Aleut and Athabascan as well as Eskimo 
graduates were included* 

Each graduate was mailed a questionnaire requesting his 
evaluation of his school experience and information about further 
education, employment, and participation in community and 
political activities. In addition, information was obtained from 
friends, school staff, and social service and vocational training 
personnel. An independent check of college records to determine 
college success of all graduates was also done. In addition, program 
graduates at the University of Alaska at Fairbanks and their 
counselors were interviewed regarding the students' adaptation to 
college. 



Other Sources of Information 

We surveyed drop-out and social and emotional problems of 
village students in the new village ninth and tenth grade programs 
through a questionnaire to village teachers. Village teachers, of 
course, may be unaware of some of the social and emotional 
problems of their students. However, we also relied to a large 
extent on information supplied by teachers in the other schools. 
Thus, evaluations in both situations have similar bias. Moreover, 
since a number of students in village programs had left other high 
schools, this group probably had a higher proportion of students 
with originally bad problems.. 

In addition, we visited many other secondary school 
programs and learned much about internal operations of these* 
programs through serving as consultants for 3 years to the Division ^ 
of Regional Schools and Boarding Home Program. 

Conclusion 

Determining "effects'* of school is a difficult endeavor, and 
there are many risks of incorrect conclusions. While we have 
confidence in the findings pf the report, this confidence is due 
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more to the harmony of the daU taken as a whole and to the 
harmony of the data with educational theory and research than to 
any single data sourcv-. No attempt is made to assert the validity of 
any single source of daU used in this study. Rather it is all the 
information taken together that suggests the conclusions. 
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STUDENT MENTAL HEALTH EVALUATION - BEHAVIOR RATINGS 

STUDENT NAME PROGR AM__^ 

ANECDOTAL INFORMATION 
Teacher (Confidence rating ) 



Boarding Home Coordinator/ Dorm counselor (Confidence rating ) 



Boarding Home Parent (BHP students only) (Confiience rating^ 



Student 




STUDENT MENTAL HEALTH EVALUAT30N - BEHAVIOR RATINGS 



rUOGRAM RETENTION 



Dropped out of program? 


1. 


YES 






2. 


NO 


Months in program before dropped: 


1 


2 3 


4 


5 


6 7 


8 9 


Transfer to other program? 


1. 


YES 






2. 


NO 


Months in program before transfer: 


1 


2 3 


4 


5 


6 7 


8 9 


Expelled from program? 


1. 


YES 






2. 


NO 


Months In program before expulsion? 


1 


2 3 


4 


5 


6 7 


8 9 


Completed in program? 


1. 


YES 






2. 


NO 


Returning next year? 


1. 


YES 






2, 


NO 



SOCIO LEGAL EVENTS 



Drug use: 

1. frequently 
3. sometimes 



2. occasionally 
4. never 



Suicide threat /attempt: 

1. repeated attempt 
3. repeated threat 



2. attempt 
4. threat 



Trouble with the law: 
1. YES 



2. NO 



FRir 



Drinking: 

1. heavily and frequently 2. heavily and occasional!) 

3. moderately and frequently 4. moderately and occasionally 



9^. M3 



0 



STUDENT MENTAL HEAtTH EVAtUATtON - BEHmVIOR RATINGS 



Promiscuity : 

1. fn^quently 
3. j><meCim^s 



2. or«4su>iu!!v 
4, n<>v#r 



1. YES 



2. NO 



HOME BEHAVIOR 



Bo«rdai^ home coordinator or dorm counselor connd«»m«» rating: 



1. very well 
5. KvoC at all 



Su>in| out latr: 

I. frrqu«*ntly 
3. 8«kloin 




2. fajfly *<>U 
4. sl>|htty 



2. Oi-c^i^oraUy 
4. n**v*'r 



Not comitif homt at nifht : 

I. frf^uently 
3. urMom 



2. r^rcasiHmally 
4. nrvvr 



I. frt^uttiily 
3. n^kiom 



2 wfasionaljy 



1 iHdom 



2. occ«sionatH 
4, n#v€r 
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STUDENT MENTAV-HEALTH EVALUATION - BEHAVIOR RATINGS 

1 

^ 1 

Se!f-<.'onfidiM\oe: \ 

I. hii^h ^ 2. fairly high 

somewhat low / -i. ver>' low 



Prt^si'nt mood i^n mood at termination): 

1. very cheerful 2. fairly cheerful 

'^. matter of faet \. depressed 



(Jeneral adjustment to program: 

I. very jjoad 2. good 

3. fair 4. not very good 



.Number of homes lived in (HHP students only): 
1 2 :\ I 5 T) 7 8 9 



( 



SCHOOL KKIvA'l EO HKHAVIOR 



Teacher cdnfidence rating: 



1. very well 2. fairly well 

:i a little -1. slightly 

r>. not at alt 



r3<'pres.sed — low spirits: 

I. frequently 
.'i. seldom 



Homesick: 



1. frequently 
.'5. seldom 



2. occasionally 
4. never 



2. occasionally 
4. never 
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STUDENT MENTAL HEALTH EVALUATION - BEHAVIOR RATINGS 



Lethargic - withdrawn: 

1. frequently 
3. seldom 



2. occasionally 
A, never 



Fearful — apprehensive: 



1. frequently 
3. seldom 



2. occasionally 
4. never 



Nervous - agitated: 



1. frequently 
3. seldom 



2. occasionally 
■1. never 



Aggressive — hostile: 



1. frequently 
3. seldom 



2. occasionally 
1. never 



Staying away from s<*hool, class when not ill: 



1. frequently 
3. seldom 



2. occasionally 
4. never 



Partiripation in class discussions: 



1. frequently 
3. seldom 



2. occasionally 
4. never 



Work seems too hard: 



1. most of the tbiie 
3. not very mucfi 



2. sometimes 
4. not at all 
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STUDENT MENTAL HEALTH EVALUATION - BEHAVIOR RATINGS 



Works hard in class: 

L most of the lime 2. sometimer, 

3. not very much 4. not at all 



Self confidence: 

1. high 2. fairly high 

3. somewhat low 4. very low 

Mood at present (or mood at termination): 

1. very cheerful 2. fairly cheerful 

3. matter of fact 4. depressed 



General adjustment to the program: 

1 . ver>' good 2. good 

3. fair 4. not very good 
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Follow-up Health Opinion Survey ^ 



STUDENT NAME \ CODE 

PROGRAM ^ 

HEALTH OPINION SURVEY 

1. During this past school year how has your health been on the whole? 

1. good 2. medium 3. poor 

2. During this past school year have you had any particular physical 
problems or health problems? How about accidents or injuries? 

1. no 2. yes 

2a. If yes: 12 3 

What illness or problem? 

When di0 it start? 

Does it still bother 
you? 

Was it all the time or on 1-alI the time 1-aII the time 1-all the time 

and off? 2-on and off 2-on and off ' 2-on and off 

\ 

Were you home from 1-yes 1-yes 1-yes 

school because of it? 2-no 2-no 2-no 

If yes, how long? 

Did you see the doctor 1-yes 1-yes 1-yes 

or go to the hospital? 2-no 2-no 2-no 

How sick were you? 1-very 1-very 1-very 

2- medium 2-medium 2-medium 

3- little 3-little 3-little 

Other notes: 
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Follow-up Health Opinion Survey 



\i. During this pasl school year, have you nl any lime had to go easy on 
your school work or slay oul of school for more lhan one wcok because 
of poor heallh? 

1 . no *J. yes 

1. During; Ihis past schot)! ?car, did your hands ever Iremble enough to 
bolher you? 

1. oflen 2. scjnietimes 3. never 

5. During this pasl school year, were you ever troubled by your hands or 
feet sweatim^^?^ihat they fell damp and clammy? 

1. oft/ii 2. st)nietimes 3. never 

T). During this past school year, did you ever feel that you were going to 
have a nenous bn^akdownV 

1. often 2. sometimes 3. never 

7. During this pasl school year have you ever been bothered by your heart 
beating hard? 

1. oflen 2. sometimes 3. never 

8. During this pitst school year have you ever been bothered by dizziness 
and fainting'? 

I. oflen 2. sometimes 3. never 

9. During this past school year have you had a problem with feeling tired 
even when yt)U wake up? 

1 . often 2. sometimes 3. never 

10. During this past school year have you had any trouble in getting to 
sleep and staying asleep? 

1. oflen 2. sometimes 3. never 

1 1. During this past school year how often have you been bothered by 
havi?ig an upset stomach? 

I. nearly all the/ttmr^ 2. pretty often 
3. not very mucla 1. "tiever 

12. During this past school year*l»ave you ever been bothered by nightmares 
(dreams which frighten or upset you)? 

1. manv times 2. a few times 3. never 
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Folio WHIP H«*Hh Opinion Survt y 



13. During this pA&t srhoc>{ ypar have you b^r\ both^rrd by your arms of 
Wg% goinf to ^l^Hj^p*^ 

1. oft4Pn 2. iomi»time$ 3 ntvtt 

14. fXinnf this past srhtH>l year have you ♦ver b«^n bothered by **cold 
sweau?** 

1. often 2- a few times 3. never 

15. Dunnf thib past school year have you felt that you are bothered by all 
kinds of ailments or feeling sick in different parts of your body? 

1. often ^ 2. sometimes 3. never 

16. Ii4v# you smoked during this p«st school year? 

1 . a lot rmore than 1 pack per day) 

2. some Uess than 1 pack per day) 

3. not at all 

17. CKinng this past school year have you ever been troubled by tick 
headaches? 

1 . often 2. sometimes 3. never 

18. During this past school year have you had lo&s of appetite? 

1. often 2. sometimes 3. never 

19. During this past school year have you ever had a bad taste In your 

mouth? 

1, often 2. sometimes 3. never 

20. During the past school year has your food ever seemed tasteless and 
hard to swallow? 

1. often 2 sometimes 3. never 

21. Dunng this past school year have you felt it was necf>ssary to lake 

vitamin pills for your health? 

I. often 2. sometimes 3. never 

22. During this past school year have you taken medicines not given by 
your doctor? 

1 . often 2. sometimes 3, never 

23. IXiring this past school year have you felt that you were more apt to 
catch contagious diseases than most people? 

I. yes 2. undecided 
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24. How would you say your h^aii.^ was this past year? 

I. excellent 2. food 3. fair 

4. poor 5. very' poor 

25. Have you been happy during the past schoo! year? 

1 . most of the time 2. sometimes 3, very few times 

2^ Durinf the past school year have you ever used medicines for your 
nenet or piUs to help you get to sle#»p? 

1. oft#n 2. sometimes 3. nevfff 

» 

26a. If yes, do you know the name(s) of the pills? 

(Valium Ubhum Thorztne SteUzine Tofranil 

) 

27. During the past school year have you ever used dmgs? 

1. often 2. sometimes 3. never 

27a. !f y'es, which ones? 

(Marijuana Acid Speed Heroin ) 

28. Have there been times during the past school year wh^ you felt low or 
hopeless? * 

I. often 2. sometinrves 3. never 

29. During the past school year have you ever had a creeping feeling in your 
skin? 

1, often 2. sometimes 3. never 

30. During the ^past school year have you ever been troubled by a feeling 
that your hair is standing en end and you have goose pimples? 

1, often 2. sometimes 3» never 

3t. During the past school year have you ever felt frightened without 
knowing why? . \ 

1. often 2. sometimes 3. MsM 

32. During this past school year have you ever had feelings of such great 
restlessness that you cannot ^t long In a chaif? 

h often 2. sometimes 3. never 



Follow up Health Opinion Survey 



X\. During this past vrhi>t)l vrar Uaw \uu hari an\ fjinUn^ spt lU or lo^v of 
1. uftt'M 2. Noimttnu's uvwr 



APPENDIX II 

SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS 
OF VILLAGE STUDENTS IN ALTERNATIVE 
HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
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Table 11-6. Social and Emotional Problems cf Anchorage Boarding Home 
Program Freshmen* 1971-72 



Sevority 



To \A/h3t tixteiit 
school reldted? 


Severe 


Moderately 
^ Severe 


Mild 


Disturbance 


Total 


Hkjhfy 


6 


4 


1 • 


0 


, 11 


Somewhat 


t 

1 


1 


8 


0 


10 


Not 


1 


.0 


3 


9 


13 

\ 


.Total 


8 


5 


12 


9 


34 


^ 1 "~ 

Five students 


omitted due to lack o* information si 


efficient for ratings. ; 

j 


\ 

Table 11-7. Social and Emotional Problems of Bethel Boarding 
• Program Freshmen* 1971-72 


Home 

1 ■ 

/ 

/ ' 








Severity 






To what extent * 
school related? 


Severe 


Moderately 
Severe 


Mild 


No / 
Disturbance / 


Total 


Highly 


3 


y 

2 


0 


/ 


5 


Somewhat 


3 


0 


4 




. 7 


Not 
Total 


^ 2 

8 


3 
5 


2 


7 


9 
21 



*Two students were omitted because inadequate inforfjnation existed to 
allow judging severity of their problems br relationship of problems to 
particular school program. ' 
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Table II 8. Social and Emotional Problems of Belt/ Dormitory freshmen 
197172 



Severity 

To what t'xtent Moderately No 

school related^ S^were Severe Mild Disturbanct? Total 



Highly 0 12 0 3 

Somewhat 0 4 5 0 9 

Not 0 3 12 9 24 

Total 0 8 19 9 36 

*Sjx students omitted because inad^^qu^!*? intorfnation existed to alfow 

judging severity of thetr probUniis or relationsh>p of pioblerns to par- 
ticular school program. 
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Table I MO. Social and Emotional Problems of Sophomores^ in Bethel 
Boarding Home Program and Dormitory 1971-72 



Sevof ity 



To what extent 
school rtjlaled?^ 


Severt? 


Moderately 
Severe 


iVIl Id 


No 

Disturbance 


1 0131 


Highly 


2 


) 

1 


0 


0 


3 


Somewhat 


0 


1 


2 


0 


3 


Not 


0 


1 


0 


3 


4 


Total 


2 


3 


2 




10 



^Sofihoqiores who entered programs as freshmen, 
b 



Four students had problems, but inadequate information existed to allow 
judging severity of *he problems or the relationship to school program. 



Ta^fe 11-11. 



Social and Emotional Problems of Anchorage Boarding Home 
Program Sophomores^ 1971-72 



Severity 



To what extent Moderately No 

school-related?^' Severe Severe Mild Disturbance Total 



Highly 
Somewhat 
Not 
total 



0 
0 
0 
0 



1 

3 
0 
A 



0 
2 
4 
6 



0 
0 

6 
6 



1 

6 
10 
16 




'^Sophomores who entered programs as freshmen. 

^One student had problems, but not enough information existed to allow 
judging severity or the relationship of problems to schooL 



IMO 



Table 11-12. Social and Emotional Problems of Nome-Beltz Dormitory 
Sophomores^ 1971-72 



S*'VtM It V 

To what oxtt'nt Mo(ier.itelv 



school f t'ldtt'd^^^ 






Mild 


Distu t banct? 


Total 


H.qhly 


1 


10 


5 


0 


16 


Somt'vvhdt 


1 


4 




0 


9 


Not 


0 


0 


2 


4 


6 


Total 


2 


14 


1 1 


4 


31 



^Sophomores who entered programs as freshmen. 

^Six students had problems but not enough information existed to allow 
judging sever itv or the relationship to school. 
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APPENDIX III 

DROP-OUT AND TRANSFER OF VILLAGE 
STUDENTS IN ALTERNATIVE HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
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Table 111-3! Dropout of Freshmen and Sophomores in Village Ninth and 
Tenth Grade Programs 197M972 



Enrollment' Dropouts 

of Students Students % of Sample 

from Village 



Sovoonga 


17 


1 


6% 


Kivalina 


13 


3 


23 


Chignik Liyoon 


3 


0 


0 


Togiak 


24 


" / 


0 


Noorvik 


10 


3 / 

/ 


30 


Nondaiton (Freshmen only) 


9 


>• 

0 / 


0 


Nuiato 


25 




4 


Sand Point 


30 


■ 1 


3 


Selawik 


27 


0 


0 


TOTALS 


158 


9 


6% 



'Includes students from village who entered village high school after 
dropping out of other program. Students whose families moved from 
viMage are not included in calculating enrollment or drop-out rate. 
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CHANGE OF ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES OF VILLAGE 
STUDENTS IN ALTERNATIVE HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
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APPENDIX V 

COURSES AND GRADE POINT AVERAGES OF VILLAGE 
STUDENTS IN ALTERNATIVE HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



C 



Table V-l. Courses Taken by Anchorage Boarding Home Program Freshmen 
1971-1972 (33students)» 





Course Students Course Students 



English 


33 


fcarth Science 


S 


Social Studies 


33 


General Business 


3 


Physical Education 


33 


Band 


3 


Mathematics 


31 


Chofus 


2 


Corrective Heading 


25 


Drafting 


2 


Typewriting 


11 


Sculpture 


2 


Shop 


It 


Basic Foods 


2 


Arts & Crafts 


5 


Aviation 


1 


Home Economics 


5 







* Based on stud*jnts whose scheduies were availabte. 
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Table V-2. Courses Taken by Beitz Boarding School Freshnnen 197M972 
(39 students)* 



Course Students 

English 39 

S>r>dl Studies 39 

Physical Education 39 

Mathematics 39 

Science 38 

Home Economjcs 24 

Metal Wood Shop 15 



"Based on stijdents whose schedules were available. 
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Table V-3. Courses Taken by Bethel Boarding Home Program Freshmen 
1971. 1972 (15 students)* 



CoUf se 


Students 


Course 


St udcnts 


English 


15 


Typewt itH^g 


3 


S<>c^al Studies 


15 


Scienc*? 


2 


Physic.il Education 


15 


Chorus 


2 


Mjth 


14 


Honne Eco'ionnics 


2 


Shop 


8 


Current Events 


•1 


Ar! 


7 


Power Mechanics 


1 


Reading 


5 







'Based on student^ whose schedules were available. 
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Tablf V-& Sophomort Grsidcs of AnchoraQe Boarding Home^ fVogram 
Students in Spedaiized Couriet (14 students)* 



Course 



Biology: 


FF,DDD,CC 


Child Development: 


0 D 


Electronics: 


D 


Drafting: 


F 


Spanish: 


D 


Ecology: 


8 


P 




An^erican Short Story: 


D 


Geography: 


C 


Average: 


D 



* Based on students whose schedules were available. 
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APPENDIX VI 

ATTITUDES OF VILLAGE STUDENTS IN 
ALTERNATIVE HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
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APPENDIX VII 

BACKGROUND OF VILLAGE STUDENTS 
IN ALTERNATIVE HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
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PROJECTED VILLAGE HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 
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Table IX-1. Projected Village High School Enrollment 1978* 



Student 


Number of 


Percentage of 


Prirnllmpnt 


Villages 


Villages 


0-10 


47 


29% 


11-20 


48 


30 


21-30 


25 


15 


31-40 


12 


7 


41-50 


16 


10 


51 — above 


15 


9 


Total 


163 


100% 



•The information in this table is based on enrollment statistics from State 
Operated Schools and Bureau of Indian Affairs Schools. Figures were 
provided by the Division of Regional Schools and Boarding Home 
Program. Alaska Department of Education, 1973, 
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